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EDITORIAL 


The Journal is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. “‘ The lecture is one, the discussion 
is one thousand ’’—to quote the Arabian proverb which appears on 
the title-page of one of Dr. Mansbridge’s books. It should be under- 
stood, however, that the Institute 1s not committed in any way by 
statements or articles appearing in the Journal and signed by the 
names or initials of contributors. 


WE live in a strange country. As a people we seem to possess 
a genius for somehow achieving the right thing, but without 
ever believing in it fora moment. We have a Civil Service whose 
integrity and efficiency are the admiration of the world; but we 
are never tired of jeering at it, and speaking ill of all bureaucrats. 
We only need to turn the dial of our radio set for part of an 
evening to discover the contrast between our as yet imperfect 
but semi-public control of broadcasting, and the chaos and 
commercialized thinness of broadcasting in other countries ; yet 
B.B.C. baiting is one of our most popular sports. We enjoy 
postal facilities which are second to none; and have to set up 
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a special Commission to reassure ourselves that it ought not to 
be handed over to private interests. 

This latter example is peculiarly instructive, because it is 
precisely those interests which clamour loudest after this public 
asset which also demand entirely uneconomic services from it. 
I am still awaiting the bold spirit who will give to the public 
(and the press lords) exact details of the cost to this country 
of the privileged and uneconomic use of our telegraphic service, 
in press telegrams. In an earlier issue of this Journal I found it 
necessary to say (in reference to the outcry about the founding 
of The Listener) that “all the interests in turn—musical, theatrical, 
publishing—have shown themselves incapable of considering the 
public good when their narrowly conceived private rights seemed 
to be threatened by broadcasting. The disturbing feature in 
each case is failure to take into account the fact that advance in 
these fields would certainly follow a rise in the general cultural 
level of our population.” A. precisely parallel situation has 
arisen in recent weeks over the proposal put forward by the 
Commission on Educational and Cultural Films, in its report on 
The Film in National Life, for the establishment of a National 
Film Institute. The tremendous and increasingly important 
part played in modern life by films makes some sort of rational 
control of developments in this field an urgent need of our time. 
Commercial exploitation would not be sufficient, even if it were 
national; but to be at the mercy of the Hollywood-mind is 
intolerable—and that is what it comes to, unless we do something 
about it. The interests which are affrighted at the bare possi- 
bility of a National Institute overlook the fact that there is a 
large but inarticulate dissatisfaction with things as they are. An 
enormous body of ordinary folk who (like myself) enjoy films of 
all sorts, realize that the best is not being achieved. To satisfy 
these moderately intelligent film fans would not be to hinder the 
trade, but to stimulate it. It is stagnation which will sicken 
people of films; and stagnation comes (here as in the public 
press) from a low estimate of people’s intelligence. The kind of 
men and women who will go without something in order to buy 
a book they want, or miss a lunch for a promenade concert—these 
exist in larger numbers than is commonly suspected ; and their 
opinions and desires and welfare are at present being almost 
ignored by commercial film interests. 
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I fancy that one strong factor, in the fear of a Film Institute, 
comes from misconception of its proposed functions. It would 
not in any way set itself up to supply films, or interfere in their 
production. Its activities would be advisory, inspirational, co- 
operative. Nor would it necessarily be bound up with stricter 
censorship. Censorship is made necessary not by control, but 
by lack of it. The more we allow ourselves to drift, the more do 
we open the door to every kind of unwelcome interference by 
sectional and intolerant censors. And since nervousness goes 
with lack of controF we have a vicious circle which can only be 
broken by an authoritative and impartial body such as the 
proposed Institute. But though censorship is not an essential 
part of the activities of an institute, discrimination is. It would 
evaluate, and encourage evaluation ; and in so doing it would 
clear the way to a freedom we do not as yet enjoy. We are not 
allowed at present, in provincial towns, to see the best film work, 
such as that of the Russian and German producers, except by 
special arrangements. And the reason is that the best work, in 
any of the arts, is as disturbing (though in a different way) as 
the worst. As long as we allow chaos we must expect interfer- 
ence. Evaluation is the cure for this disease, not suppression. 

In this connection, also, the real artist in filmland, whether 
player or producer, can be assured of an ally in a truly National 
Institute. The artist is always impatient of public control ; but 
if that control consists in making articulate and effective in- 
creasingly discriminating standards, then it will be a protection 
to him against the ignorant commercial exploiter who thinks he 
knows “what the public wants.’’ It boils down once more to 
the incredibly low and unjustified estimate of public taste and 
convenience which grows up in the minds of those who seek 
primarily for profit in human affairs—social, economic, or 


cultural. 
A. E. HEATH. 
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THICK AND THIN SIMPLICITY IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


By Dorotuy M. EMMET 


A RECENT writer in the Journal of Adult Education challenges 
the Adult Education Movement with making knowledge too 
cheap. While some of her criticisms misjudge the work which 
is being done, particularly in the Residential Colleges, it never- 
theless remains true that she has indirectly pointed out a real 
dilemma with which the Movement is faced. My purpose in 
this paper is to ask whether we are not entering, perhaps especially 
in the Workers’ Educational Association, on a new and difficult 
stage of development, and the danger she points out—of producing 
people without due respect for the complexities of knowledge, 
“ seekers after certainty ’’ and not after truth—may not be the 
result of our not having altogether recognized that we have 
reached this new stage. 

The problems which come from having reached this new 
stage are not peculiar to the Adult Education Movement, but 
are indeed shared with much of our University education. We are 
continually being brought up against the fact that a great deal 
of the latter, certainly in America, and to a large extent in this 
country, is falling between two stools. It is trying to give an 
academic education suitable to a small number to a large number, 
many of whom it leaves muddled, unpractical, and ill-fitted for 
life, with a certain amount of superficial book-learning, but 
little real culture. There is a tragedy in the unemployment, 
ineffectiveness, and unhappiness of a large number of University 
graduates, not only in this country, but perhaps still more on the 
Continent. The Universities have a harder problem, since they 
are caught in the system of examination and degrees. But the 
Adult Education Movement is free from pressure of this kind, 
which should surely mean that it can be far bolder in experi- 
menting, and in avoiding some of the mistakes the Universities 
have been driven into making. 
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The Workers’ Educational Association began thirty years 
ago as a movement to promote “‘ the higher education of working 
men.’’ In its early days, a good deal of emphasis was laid on the 
aim that the quality of the work done should be of university 
standard. The Tutorial Class gathered up and supplied the 
needs of the intelligent young Trade Union official, the cobbler 
philosopher, and many men and women of a definitely student 
type, who in more fortunate circumstances, should probably have 
gone to a University. That type still exists—witness the quality 
of the adult scholar who comes up to the University from a 
Tutorial Class—and it is of the utmost importance that there 
should be classes continuing to uphold this standard of intellectual 
education. But I wish to raise the question of whether the 
W. E. A. to-day is not trying to extend a type of education 
devised for a special kind of student to a much larger number 
who are really wanting something quite different, and that we 
are thus in danger of producing people with a smattering of 
academic knowledge, who use long words (often in the wrong 
sense), but who are without any deep culture, of however simple 
a kind. 

“ You shouldn’t give people champagne and turtle soup 
when they are really hungry and want beer and bread and 
cheese,’’ some one said to me the other day ; and I suggest that, 
with of course notable exceptions, this is what the W. E. A. 
to-day is in danger of trying to do. It is true that we water 
down the champagne, and offer it in smaller helpings of short 
and terminal courses, but the diet is still substantially the same, 
and we pride ourselves on looking on it as the pale substitute 
for the full banquet of a university education. Meanwhile the 
man with the muffler, as we might call him, the unsophisticated 
working man, is left hungry outside, while clerks and school 
teachers and the local minister sit down and regale themselves. 

All this is not meant to imply that it is not desirable for 
clerks and teachers and even ministers to continue their educa- 
tion ; still less that the small groups of working men who attend 
good Tutorial Classes are not finding something extremely 
valuable. But it is simply to suggest that in some cases the 
tendency may be to produce a superficial kind of academic 
education, under the name of ‘‘ workers’ education ’’ which is 
neither giving people a real respect and appreciation for know- 
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ledge, nor a natural culture of their own. May the fact that the 
syllabus has been too pretentious, the subject too much in the 
clouds, have contributed to driving our friend with the muffler 
into the Plebs League Class across the way, where at any rate 
he felt he was getting straight working-class education with no 
high-faluting nonsense about it? With no one offering him 
bread and cheese, and with too empty a stomach for the cheap 
champagne and turtle soup, he took, shall we say, to gin and 
bitters. And now, with the withdrawal of a large number of 
classes of this kind, owing to lack of funds and to the general 
disillusionment with Marxian propaganda which has come over 
the workers of this country, our man with the muffler finds 
himself deprived even of his gin and bitters, out in the cold, 
probably unemployed, and still hungry for his bread and cheese. 

May it be, therefore, that, besides providing classes for the 
student type of working man, the time has now come for the 
W. E. A. to be much more adventurous and experimental in 
studying the needs of the man who is not able to make any very 
sustained intellectual effort, and whose mental confusion the 
“ learning made easy ’’ of the terminal course may only serve to 
make more confounded. ‘‘ We don’t want more teachers, we want 
sympathetic people,’ said a speaker at a session on Education 
and Unemployment at the September Conference of the British 
Institute of Adult Education. The words were a sad reflection 
on the kind of experience of teachers he must have had. But the 
meaning behind them was plain. The unemployed man is not 
on the whole helped much by formal lectures, nor by appeals 
to his mind made by some one who has not already won his 
confidence in other ways. An extreme example of this was seen 
recently in a northern industrial town when a large gathering of 
unemployed were offered a lecture on Darwin, arranged by the 
W. E. A. They howled the lecturer down, and said they wanted 
games. An example of a commoner experience was given a few 
days ago when a London journalist visited Merthyr, and deplored 
the fact the Adult Educational bodies were not doing more to 
interest and educate the numbers of unemployed standing about 
the streets. In another article, headed “‘ Culture going Begging,”’ 
in the Western Mail, an experienced Merthyr W. E. A. Tutor 
replied by giving some account of the eductional activities actually 
going on in Merthyr and the difficulty of getting the requisite 
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attendance even for existing classes; and concluded that the 
present generation is more interested in cinemas and greyhound 
racing than in culture. 

Must we simply accept the position and own that this is so, 
or may the trouble be that we are on the whole still too much 
inclined to offer one type of educational activity—the tutorial 
class, and its poor relations the short courses—and to measure 
success or failure by this alone? Then, while the needs of a 
particular type of worker are being studied, we do not realize that 
this type represents only a small percentage. In the area with 
which the writer is acquainted, a part of the South Wales Coal- 
field, where half of the population has been unemployed, some 
for six years, we can see this very clearly. There are ten Un- 
employed Clubs connected with the Maes-yr-haf Settlement with 
a total membership of some 1,500 men. Of these we have found 
enough who have been attending evening classes off and on for 
four or five years to form the nucleus of perhaps one good Tutorial 
Class for next winter. In each of the clubs, with an average 
membership of 150 members, there has been a group of pethaps 
fifteen or twenty men prepared to follow a simple terminal 
course through the winter. It is true that this is an abnormal 
area, and that nearly all the abler men have found, or are finding 
their way out of the Valley. Of a class of about twenty which I 
held in the Settlement four winters ago, more than half have now 
left the district, and three have gone to Canada and the U.S.A. 

But what about all the rest? If we are to hold to any belief 
in democracy, we must say that each one of these has something 
in him to contribute, and that it is not only the picked few to 
whom the recognized class appeals who are capable of creative 
expression in any form. The others are also wanting a creative 
outlet of some kind, though they may be as yet inarticulate about 
what they want. 

Before we go further into this question, we need a wider view 
of what we mean by education, and a more definite recognition 
of the value of not strictly intellectual subjects as part of what 
Dr. Jacks calls “ The Education of the Whole Man.’ (This is 
indeed being recognized in many ventures in. Adult Education.) 
Dr. Jacks speaks in the book called by this title of an Institute in 
America where factory girls at first spent their evenings learning 
to walk beautifully, and from this developed an interest in 
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literature, music, and philosophy. We are reminded of how Plato 
founded the education of the citizens of his ideal state on music 
and gymnastics, not on courses in economics and political science, 
and we may ask whether this was really as paradoxical as it has 
sometimes sounded, or whether the kind of character, the grace 
of body and mind, he claimed should be produced by this sort of 
education, might not give us more mental power and balance in 
thinking about problems of citizenship than an education simply 
consisting in ill-digested information. 

We are apt to think of Plato as a prince of intellectualists, 
who taught that the purpose of education was to draw the mind 
away from a changing world to the contemplation of a priori 
ideas. But no one can read closely his descriptions of the 
philosophic life in the Republic without being struck by how much 
he makes it a matter of character as well as of intellect. To 
know the Good it is necessary to be good ; and his education is 
therefore designed to produce a certain kind of character rather 
than to teach theories. 

Here we should probably part company with Plato, by 
holding that in education we do not want to produce a certain 
type of character, so much as to provide the best opportunities 
for a continuous process of growth. We try to bring people 
into contact with things beyond themselves—beauty, ideas, great 
literature—but the power to respond to these is a living, growing 
thing within the individual, and it is this which we want to draw 
out. And in the last resort this is the response not simply of the 
mind, but of the whole personality. Therefore even an intellectual 
education is best carried on where there is not simply an appeal 
to the mind through isolated classes, but also opportunities of 
touching other sides of life through other activities, not purely 
intellectual. The older Universities realized this when they 
made residence in the community an essential part of getting a 
degree ; and it is also recognized by the Residential Colleges 
connected with the Adult Education Movement. But it is more 
difficult to see the different ways in which the same idea could 
be carried out in the work in the districts. 

Perhaps I may come back at this point to the experience in 
the Unemployed Clubs which I mentioned above. We have 
found in those clubs that, at any rate for the more active men, 
part of their real education consists in trying to build a community 
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centre with their fellows, where they feel that they are living and 
working in a free association, for which they share responsibility, 
and where they can feel they are doing something of value to the 
community. In a club of this kind I found that a class I held 
last winter on notions of Political Philosophy has taken on a much 
greater reality. They were able to grasp notions such as those of 
the General Will and Constitutionalism by seeing how they had 
been illustrated in their own experiences in the club, in carrying 
out an experiment in democratic self-government. For instance, 
they had discovered the necessity for a constitution in order 
to guard themselves against letting certain strong-willed, 
domineering members carry them away and make them lose 
their heads. And again, in our discussions of the notion of 
Sovereignty we were trying to work out who really could be said 
to be the Sovereign (in the sense of an ultimate seat of authority) 
in Great Britain to-day. Is it the King in Parliament, the 
bankers, the trade unions, the ‘ will of the people’’? The 
bewilderment we found in our discussion made us wonder whether 
looking for Sovereignty to-day was not rather like the task of 
“ the blind man in a dark room looking for a black cat that is not 
there.’’ But the members of the class who had been taking on 
the leadership of the class were discovering that, in spite of our 
confusion about Sovereignty in the State, at any rate there could 
be another kind of authority—that of their own initiative and 
sense of responsibility, which they were developing and learning 
to rely on where the external authorities of employers and 
ministers and the State failed to help them. There is a wealth 
of experience of this kind not only in a definite experiment in 
community life such as the Unemployed Club, but also in the 
numerous associations to which the members of a class may 
belong—chapels, trade unions, co-operative guilds, and the like. 
It should surely be the aim of the W. E. A. class to help people 
to see the educational value of the experience gained through 
work in all these associations, and to relate it to the theories 
discussed in the class. 

But while this kind of education is meaning a good deal 
to some of the abler men, it still remains true that there are a 
great number to whom class work even of this kind makes little 
appeal. In trying to draw out the contribution of these others 
we have to recognize that intellectual values, important as they 
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are, are not the only values, and for many the natural way of 
growth may be in other directions. For the simpler fellows 
in the club, the real interest and inducement to membership has 
been the opportunity of trying to make things of their own, to 
repair their children’s shoes, and to make toys for them and 
furniture for their homes and their friends. Others have been 
attracted by classes in gymnastics; popular lantern lectures 
and travel talks have provided an afternoon’s interest, but even 
these we have found must not be overdone. Others have 
obviously found an enormous interest in the work of making over 
and decorating the premises for the club. 

The real education is that of living and working together in 
the club—the members feeling that they are building up some- 
thing of their own. We have even found that a workshop has 
gone better where there has been no official teacher or instructor, 
and the men have simply taught each other. We have to 
recognize frankly that it is not primarily the finished quality 
of the work so much as the effect on the character and growth 
of the man himself that matters. This does not mean that 
standards of craftsmanship and intellectual standards are not 
of the utmost importance, as of course they are; but it means 
that in a great deal of Adult Education we have to be prepared 
to start much further back. We have also to be prepared to own 
much more frankly the educational value of numerous activities 
other than class work. Should it be the business of the W. E. A. 
and other Adult Educational bodies to undertake more work 
of this kind? And if not, who will do it ? 

Moreover, when experiments of this kind have reached a 
certain standard of success, and their educational value is 
apparent, should they be eligible for grants on the same basis 
as classes? It must be realized that leadership of work of this 
sort should mean no scaling down of the standards and qualifica- 
tions of the teacher. These, perhaps needless to say, do not 
mean necessarily academic qualifications, so much as the insight 
and ability to get alongside of people and so to do the work. 

The encouragement of experiments of this kind might go 
far in meeting one side of the problem arising from the spread 
of Adult Education to include many for whom the natural way of 
growth is not primarily through the mind, but through practical, 
artistic, and more directly human activities. There still remains, 
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however, the other problem, of the large numbers who will still 
be attending classes, and in whom we are told that we are pro- 
ducing no real appreciation of knowledge or desire for truth. 
Here, as perhaps with some of the work of the modern universities, 
the fault has been in attempting too much, and in not building 
solidly as we go. We need a much more honest recognition of the 
simplicity of the subject-matter which most of our students 
require, and of the way in which it should be presented. We have 
to get away once for all from the idea that it is easy to teach big 
subjects in a very simple form; and that any one with a 
smattering of those subjects can do it, while the specialist who 
has gone really deeply into this subject must only take the 
advanced students. In fact, it needs a far greater grasp of 
subjects such as philosophy, economics, or music, to be able to 
explain the fundamentals of them in a very simple form, than to 
teach a class in which more can be taken for granted ; and it 
certainly needs greater gifts of teaching. 

We need to distinguish the essential points which can be 
put in a straightforward way, and those which must need a 
more detailed scholarship than our students can be expected to 
give. The fatal thing is to choose an ambitious subject and 
pretend that it is easy, for if we do so we shall soon destroy our 
own and our students’ standards and intellectual integrity. 
We need more sincerity and simple-mindedness (in the best 
sense) ; and powers of seeing what parts of a subject we can 
profitably be teaching and what we cannot. I believe that a 
person who has gone really deeply into his subject should be able 
to write both a scholarly, difficult book, and also to put some 
essential point in it into perhaps an essay or an address in simple 
language. Professor Alexander is a master at this, and so was 
Baron Von Hiigel. We need people with this gift in adult 
education ; but it is a gift only found in those who have gone to 
the bottom of their subject. It is far easier to take refuge behind 
a technical jargon ; and the trouble with some people who have 
only taught in a University is that they often never find any 
necessity for not unconsciously sheltering behind their jargon. 
But it should not be so easy to shield ourselves in this way in 
* Adult Education, and it needs to be more clearly recognized that 
to be able to avoid doing so makes a far greater demand on the 
teacher. I am always conscious, when I am failing to put a 
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point simply enough to a class, that it is because I have not really 
gone to the bottom of it myself. 

We do not want to let people think they have “ done” 
philosophy or economics at the end of the course, but to have got 
one or two fundamental points really clear and for them to see 
the relation of these to their own experience. It is, of course, 
a well-known difficulty in Adult Education that we often have 
to do with people who have had deep-grained but narrow 
experience, and find it very difficult to take an interest in anything 
beyond this. Classes in literature, for instance, constantly 
revert to being discussions of social and economic problems. 
But education is, after all, a process of trying to make our 
experience more intelligible to ourselves, and, as we enter more 
deeply into it, of learning to enter more deeply also into the 
experience of others. Therefore for a class to have mastered 
one idea, and seen how it is illustrated in their own experience, 
may take them further than to have learnt a mass of abstract 
theories which may easily become what Professor Whitehead has 
called ‘‘ the burden of inert ideas.”’ 

William James spoke of the difference between a thin and 
a thick simplicity. Is a great deal of our higher education, 
university and adult, in danger of going in for the “ thin 
simplicity ’’—of pretending that deep subjects can be easily 
swallowed in tabloid doses—and losing the “ thick simplicity ” 
of real culture, the wisdom which consists in singleness of mind, 
humane feeling, and appreciation of the values of goodness and 
beauty, and which has often been achieved by people of an older 
generation who were quite illiterate? Can we shake ourselves 
free from the allurements of pretentious syllabuses and of 
knowledge made easy, and recognize frankly that when people 
are hungry bread and cheese is a more wholesome foundation than 
cheap champagne on which to do creative work ? 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND 


By F. A. CavenaGu, Professor of Education, University College, 
Swansea 


In the present state of the country, education has suffered a set- 
back from which it is unlikely to recover for some years. The 
trouble is, of course, partly financial: in times of stress the social 
services are the first to feel the pinch. There had been many 
signs of revived interest in education ; after the fiasco of the 1918 
Act other means were sought to deal with the adolescent. In 
place of continued part-‘ime schooling, the Reports of the Con- 
sultative Committee proposed the reorganization of education 
after the age of eleven, and the Bills of 1930 were to be the means 
of making the new schools more effective by raising the general 
leaving age to fifteen. This measure was defeated, long before 
the present crisis arose, mainly on religious grounds ; and it is 
incredible that this particular solution of the problem will be 
suggested in the immediate future. 

But beside the financial and sectarian difficulties, it is plain 
that the old objection to the education of the masses still persists. 
The notorious remarks of Mr. Davies Giddy, afterwards President 
of the Royal Society, quoted in every history of education, are 
worth recalling again: ‘‘ However specious in theory the project 
might be, of giving education to the labouring classes of the poor, 
it would, in effect, be found to be prejudicial to their morals and 
happiness ; it would teach them to despise their lot in life, instead 
of making them good servants in agriculture, and other laborious 
employments to which their rank in society had destined them ; 
instead of teaching them subordination, it would render them 
factious and refractory, as was evident in the manufacturing 
counties; it would enable them to read seditious pamphlets, 
vicious books, and publications against Christianity ; it would 
render them insolent to their superiors ; and, in a few years, the 
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result would be, that the legislature would find it necessary to 
direct the strong arm of power towards them, and to furnish the 
executive magistrate with much more vigorous laws than were 
now in force.” These words were uttered during the discussion 
of Whitbread’s Education Bill of 1807, which, after passing the 
House of Commons, was rejected by the Lords. Although they 
shock us now, it is rather their bold honesty than the sentiment 
they contain that would strike many people even to-day.* One 
other passage will illustrate this spirit ; it was quoted in a recent 
broadcast talk by Professor Dover Wilson : the words are Robert 
Lowe’s. ‘“‘ The lower classes ought to be educated to discharge 
the duties cast upon them. They should also be educated that 
they may appreciate and defer to a higher cultivation when they 
meet it. The higher classes ought to be educated in a very 
different manner, in order that they may exhibit to the lower 
classes that higher education to which, if it were shown to them, 
they would bow down and defer.” If there is class consciousness 
in education it is not all on one side. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations of the hostility to 
popular education during the nineteenth century. In our own 
generation the enmity is for the most part veiled, but it is none 
the less real. It has been shown very plainly of late in the attack 
on teachers—not only by reduction of salary, but still more 
plainly by the flood of vituperation let loose against them. Why 
should the teacher, a harmless, unobtrusive worker, be so un- 
popular? There are, of course, various reasons. His didactic 
manner, immortalized by Charles Lamb, injures him even when 
he becomes a parliamentary candidate. He is apt, as the old 
saying goes, to be “‘ a man amongst boys, a boy amongst men ”’ ; 
his pupils as they grow up tend to look on him as an old fogey— 

* Cf. the May Report, which calls for a halt in expenditure because “ the 
standard of education, elementary and secondary, that is being given to the 
child of poor parents is already in very many cases superior to that which the 
middle * sno parent is providing for his own child ”’ ; and these enlightened words 
of Viscount Rothermere, originally giver to the world in 1926, now reprinted 
in The Economic Crisis ‘foretold by “‘ The Daily Maii’’: ‘‘ The age at ‘which 
children are admitted to the primary schools should be raised from 5 years to 
6 years. At five years of age a child’s mind is not sufficiently receptive for 
educational purposes. Classes should be fixed at fifty pupils. My own school- 


att were a in a school where it was not unusual for a class to number 
fifty, and where the entire cost was ten guineas per annum. Yet I have no 


hesitation in saying that the boys at this school were infinitely better educated 
than the boys to be found in any Board of Education primary or secondary 
school to-day.” 
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they go on into life, whilst he remains at the same old grind; he 
no longer holds the terrors he once had for them, and they may 
feel that they have old scores to settle. Even now, when the 
former brutality of corporal punishment has been removed, 
children’s memories of school are not invariably pleasant ; and 
in any case, we all want to put away childish things as we grow 
up. Thus the sentiments of adult men and women vary from 
affection and respect for their old teachers to contempt or hatred. 
Such feelings will affect their attitude towards the teachers of 
their own children. There are constant opportunities for friction 
between home and school; and as teachers are not invariably 
tactful or wise these conflicts increase the unpopularity of the 
profession. In addition, the teacher’s social status is often a 
grievance. Whether he likes it or not, he is forced into a position 
of black-coated (in the case of women, fur-coated) respectability, 
with the result that he is accused of giving himself airs and of 
looking down upon the class from which he has risen. This, by 
the way, was an evil that Kay-Shuttleworth sought to avoid ; 
following Pestalozzi, he believed that teachers should live like the 
people whom they served, and so he went to the extreme of 
deliberately humiliating their calling. But however that may be, 
teaching is now regarded as a profession, even if an inferior one ; 
and the. papers that have railed at teachers for defending their 
salaries have in the same breath bidden them remember the 
dignity of their profession. 

For ultimately, of course, it comes down to a question of 
money. Popular respect is based on earning capacity, and the 
teacher has always been poorly paid. But in hard times the 
business man, particularly the man in a small way of business, 
looks with envy on those with fixed salaries ; he forgets that when 
he was doing well, salaries were no higher. It is unfortunate for 
the teachers that the Burnham scales came so soon after the war ; 
for the comparison between pre-war and post-war salaries is easy, 
however misleading. The scales themselves are full of anomalies, 
and, being framed to suit the average, they pay many teachers 
less and many more than they merit. In any large profession it 
is inevitable that the great majority will not be first-rate; and 
lazy or incompetent teachers give a ready handle to the enemy. 
But however good teachers may be, their work cannot be under- 
stood by the layman. To him it seems an easy job just to talk, 
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especially to children. Hours are short, holidays long ; teachers 
can afford foreign travel (which now turns out to be an un- 
patriotic act) ; and to crown it all, they have security of tenure 
and a good pension scheme. Their training is subsidized, and 
the conditions of entry are easier than to any other profession. 

In this farrago of charges it is plain that some are valid and 
others senseless ; they will not be argued here—the point is that 
there is a deep dislike of teachers and that many of the alleged 
grievances are “ rationalizations ” of that dislike. But it would 
not exist if people really believed in education, if they felt that 
they themselves had profited to any large extent from their 
schooling, or that universal education was justified. To adopt 
the traditional labels, the lower orders do not want education, 
and the upper and middle classes in their hearts distrust the 
policy of giving more than the bare rudiments of education to 
the masses, and object strongly to having to pay for it. There 
is, in fact, a vicious circle. Better education is grudged, and then 
people dislike what they get because it is no better. It need 
hardly be added that the position stated is an extreme and (as 
it seems to the writer) a fundamentally wrong one; but some- 
thing of the sort lies at the back of more people’s minds than is 
commonly admitted by those who are professionally engaged in 
education. The remedy is not less education, but improved 
quality ; and there is this advantage about a period when 
expansion is improba ‘le, that it gives time for careful thought 
and consolidation. 

The real difficulty, of course, concerns the education of the 
adolescent. We know pretty well what is wanted in the primary 
school ; now that its work is to end at eleven its functions are 
much clearer than when it had to provide not only preparatory 
education but also a truncated schooling for the great majority 
of children up to fourteen. For teachers in the primary school 
the ‘“‘ Hadow ” reorganization is an almost unmixed advantage. 
They are deprived, it is true, of the interest of seeing their pupils 
develop ; on the other hand, they are no longer required to run, 
in effect, two schools in one; and, as compared with their 
colleagues in the non-selective senior school, they are fortunate 
in having the normal proportion of bright children. If reorganiza- 
tion is to fulfil the hopes that led to it, the child’s education as a 
whole must be thought out : junior and senior schools are parts 
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of a scheme that should be organic and progressive. The junior 
school leads on to post-primary work ; but if that is muddled in 
outlook we cannot lead up to it with any certainty or satisfaction. 
One type of post-primary school, however, is already clear enough 
in its aims—the secondary school (as we may continue, illogically, 
to call it, since the term “Grammar”’ school, proposed by the 
Consultative Committee, is not being adopted generally) ; though 
it must be admitted that these aims will have to be modified if a 
much larger entry is contemplated—thus some Welsh counties 
have in mind a so per cent. admission ; and it is statistically 
impossible that such a proportion can be fitted for the academic 
curriculum that has hitherto been the distinguishing feature of 
the secondary school. 

One function then of the primary school will be to prepare 
boys and girls for secondary schools, as it has been since the free- 
place regulations were introduced. Yet this statement contains 
a suggestion that may be very dangerous. To prepare children 
directly for scholarships is an evil, since it defeats the purpose of 
the test. The scholarship examination is a means, a clumsy, 
mass-production means, it is true, of picking out the children 
with a certain sort of ability; special preparation upsets the 
mechanism—to change the metaphor, it hoists children over 
hurdles that they could not jump unaided. And so authorities 
are driven to set ingenious questions, the chief merit of which is 
that they cannot be foreseen and prepared for. This will con- 
tinue so long as schools and teachers are judged by the number 
of scholarships they gain ; whereas (to repeat a truism emphasized 
in the Primary School Report) a school cannot be responsible for 
the ability of the children who attend it: that largely depends, 
for reasons of heredity, on the neighbourhood, since worldly 
success forms a rough and ready criterion of the parents’ capacity. 
But though specific preparation is thus ruled out from the 
legitimate activities of the primary school, one of its functions 
will certainly be to give the brighter children (i.e. those likely to 
profit from secondary schooling) the sort of knowledge that the 
secondary school requires as a basis. This does not mean that 
the secondary, or any other school, should lay down what is to be 
taught in the primary; it is the English tradition that every 
kind of school should be independent, at any rate in method. 
(An American observer, Professor F. W. Roman, remarks: “ At 
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this present moment the English school could carry on more 
experimental work and enter upon untried methods easier than 
would be the case in France, Germany, or the United States. 
In England it is primarily a question of convincing the head- 
master that some changes ought to be allowed.”) But it does 
suggest that the primary school should keep in close touch with 
the schools, secondary or senior, to which its pupils will go on. 
There should be, as the Report recommends, regular conferences, 
as friendly and unofficial as possible, from which all parties would 
profit. As it is, there is a certain amount of bickering and 
jealousy. One set of schools blames the other for deficiencies in 
the children who reach them—just as, a stage higher, universities 
are apt to criticize secondary schools. There is no doubt that 
reorganization has brought to light much faulty work; for 
example, too many children come to the non-selective senior 
school unable to read or write properly, because, not being 
potential scholarship winners, they have been neglected in favour 
of those who are. Ideally, shortcomings should be discussed in 
an amicable spirit; actually, human nature always resents 
criticism and is always glad to pass on the blame to somebody 
else. After all, it is a common fight against ignorance and 
superstition, and mutual recriminations only weaken the cause. 
Passing then to post-primary education, several most im- 
portant problems confront us. In secondary schools the most 
pressing is the place of public external examinations. It is 
generally agreed that at present they are an intolerable evil ; in 
spite of all the good they have done in the past, and even continue 
to do, they cramp and stultify the work of the vast majority. As 
the present writer stated in the British Association report on 
Formal Training, ‘‘ Under present conditions teachers often avoid 
what they know to be the right method because it would take too 
long, and because the use of it would prevent them from covering 
the examination syllabus. After the examination the knowledge 
frequently vanishes; and as the children have not gained the 
desirable sentiments and habits their schooling avails them little 
in after life. It is no exaggeration to say that the modern mania 
for examination results not only wastes thousands of pounds of 
public money, but renders many recipients of secondary education 
less cultured and efficient than they might have been without it.” 
The reform of the examination system is under review in several 
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quarters ; it is emphatically a problem that should be solved 
during the lean years that we may now expect. In passing it 
may be added that then universities, too, must put their house in 
order ; in particular, there is urgent need of reform in matricula- 
tion requirements and in the place of pass and honours degrees. 
Other types of post-primary school present, of course, far 
greater difficulties. State-aided secondary education has had 
nearly thirty years to settle down; senior schools, whether 
selective or non-selective, are still in the melting-pot. If they 
are to be really fruitful they will have to work out an entirely 
fresh conception, and one th: * is by no means yet clear. Of the 
two types, the selective senior school has the simpler problem. 
Its pupils consist of the second “ sifting ’’ ; many of them are of 
the same calibre as those who obtain free places in secondary 
schools: there is always a certain amount of unavoidable luck 
about examinations. A scheme of transfer, working in both 
directions, between the two types of school is desirable, though 
by no means simple; the chief difficulty arises over foreign 
languages and other subjects that are less suitable for the central 
than for the secondary school. Important as this question of 
transfer is, it should not outweigh other considerations: the 
curriculum of the central school must not be dominated by it. 
In all types of school we are too apt to think of one curriculum 
for all, children of different ability travelling different distances 
along the same path. The “ academic ”’ curriculum is only one 
of several possible ; it is suited to a minority, and no exploded 
ideas about liberal studies or formal training should close our 
eyes to this fact. Central schools are not just secondary schools 
with a shorter course ; there is a natural temptation to run them 
as such, but that is not their real function. In spite of the warn- 
ings of the Hadow Report, there is a tendency to strive after 
“results ’’ in the School Certificate ; the motives are no doubt 
laudable—it is simply that this particular examination is intended 
for another purpose. Whether a special type of examination 
should be established for the central school is a further question. 
The Report advocates it ; though the abuses that have been made 
of other examinations make it very doubtful whether a similar 
risk should be introduced. But although nothing is likely to be 
done about it at present, it is one of the topics that await thorough 
consideration, because of its far-reaching effects. It makes all 
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the difference to the work of a school whether or not its ideals 
are bounded by examination results. The truth is that, at any 
level, an examination, if it is to be worth anything, should be 
taken in one’s stride and not specially prepared for; yet, as 
things are, this obvious truism would be derided by most people, 
teachers and candidates alike. 

That particular difficulty does not arise in the non-selective 
school. Its chief problem is what to do with the children of low 
mental ability—a problem that was barely mentioned in the 
report on The Education of the Adolescent. Terrible facts were 
brought to light by the Mental Deficiency Committee in their 
report of 1929. To quote one or two passages only: “A fact 
of no small administrative and practical importance which has 
long been known to educationists, has been confirmed by this 
investigation, namely, that very large numbers of feeble-minded 
children remain in the ordinary public elementary schools 
throughout their school lives. . . . On the basis of our investiga- 
tion it appears that the numbers of these certifiable mentally 
defective children are far larger than had previously been thought 
and amount to about 90,000, or nearly six times as many as those 
attending special schools. . . . Now it must not be thought 
that those children who are certifiable as mentally defective 
(whether actually certified or not) are the only group of children 
who are unable to derive full benefit from the ordinary education 
in the public elementary schools. Our investigator formed the 
opinion in every school that he visited that for every child whom 
he classified as feeble-minded there were two or more children of 
only slightly higher mental and educational capacity. He was 
conscious throughout his investigation of the existence of a large 
marginal group who were clearly not deriving proper benefit 
from the instruction in the schools. The existence of this group 
is universally recognized. Investigation by competent educa- 
tional psychologists has shown that at least 10 per cent. of the 
children attending public elementary schools are two or more 
years retarded educationally. . . . No special educational pro- 
vision is being made for the large majority of this marginal 
group, which is estimated to contain as many as 300,000 children 
between seven and fifteen years in the country as a whole.” 
Now it is obvious that the incidence of deficiency and retardation 
must be far higher in the non-selective senior than in the primary 
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school, since all the brighter children are drafted at eleven 
to other types of post-primary school. And as (according to 
the Mental Deficiency Committee) ‘‘ there is not only no prospect, 
but in fact no possibility of any considerable expansion of the 
special school system,’’ it follows that the onerous duty of caring 
for the great bulk of the nation’s dull and backward children will 
fall upon the non-selective senior school. And if (as it well may) 
the prospect appals the teachers, they may take some pride in 
the difficulty of the task laid before them ; were its real nature 
understood by the general public, they could hardly tolerate any 
policy that makes this arduous work less attractive. Without 
entering into current politics, one may be allowed to remark on 
the short-sightedness of picking out the teaching profession for 
reduction in salary, if for no other reason than that this policy 
must inevitably lower the level of entrants, i.e. those who will 
have the training of the next generation. 

Fortunately, however, there are other types of ability than 
that measured by scholarship examinations. That type is pre- 
sumably the general intellective factor, ‘“ g,’’ which is most 
likely to show up in academic tests. But, according to the two- 
factor theory, there are also specific abilities, which not only can 
be trained, but will enable children to earn a living. Hence the 
insistence on mechanical and practical work, the educative value 
of which is gradually being worked out. Two misconceptions 
must, however, be guarded against ; one is to suppose that the 
dull child will necessarily shine at manual work—the two-factor 
theory plainly makes this unlikely ; the other is that practical 
activities are educational per se—it all depends on the way they 
are taught. There is pressing need for skilled teachers of practical 
subjects: the skilled craftsman who can teach well is rare, but 
much rarer is the combination of those two qualities with under- 
standing of child psychology and of the difference between 
education and technical instruction. Such teachers do exist, 
and their work can be really amazing. But there are not enough 
of them being turned out: more specific training of manual 
teachers is required. The need is emphasized in the Hadow 
Report, but is not yet being by any means fully supplied. This 
is another direction in which improvement may be made during 
the time that educational progress as a whole is slowed down. 

Closely related to this topic of practical work is the place in 
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our national scheme of the junior technical school, which has 
been dealt with in a recent pamphlet issued by the Board of 
Education.* All technical education indeed requires careful 
consideration, as was cogently argued by Lord Eustace Percy in 
his Education at the Crossroads.{ In technical schools and 
colleges there exist potentialities that are far from being realized ; 
here is a field for expansion without financial cost. Owing to the 
stupid antithesis between “‘ vocational ’’ and “‘ liberal ’’ education, 
technical education still tends to be looked down upon. It 
suffers indeed from the unwise pampering of the late nineteenth 
century, which enabled dehumanized courses of “ organized 
science’ to be conducted at a time when secondary education 
was starved. But now that this particular mistake has been 
realized and the need for humanism is generally admitted, the 
technical institutions may be expected to do an immeasurable 
amount of valuable work—provided aiways that it is done in 
the right spirit, since it is in the spirit and not in the content that 
the difference between liberal and illiberal studies must be sought. 
There is a limit, not yet ascertained, to the numbers that can 
usefully pursue academic studies, whether in schools or universi- 
ties ; indeed there are indications that the limit has been passed. 

This question of the saturation point for higher education 
is of real importance. It obviously did not and could not arise 
until accommodation was something like adequate; now, 
secondary schools and provincial universities are filled to over- 
crowding, and every teacher in them knows that many of the 
students should not be there. They may reach the modest 
demands of the School Certificate : of 63,000 candidates in 1930 
68:4 per cent. did so, and of college students large numbers 


* The Report concludes: ‘‘ It is clear that the absorption of the junior 
technical schoo! into the new system of post-primary schools, with a reduced 
age of entry, is not necessarily in the interests of the new system and is opposed 
to the interests of technical education 8 ally. Above all, it is opposed to 
the interests of the children themselves.” . . . ‘‘Any modification of the age of 
entry should be upwards rather than downwards, any modification of the 
curriculum should be such as should avoid sacrificing the special characteristics 
upon which the successful operation of this type of school has been found in 
actual practice to depend. Any confusion between the functions of this end 
other types of school will be found to lead, in the long run, to waste of effort 
and disappointment to all concerned.” There were in 1930 115 junior technical 
— = 19,537 pupils, and 36 junior departments in art schools with 
1,962 pupils. 

t See also his preface to the B. of E. Educational Pamphlet, No. 64, on 
“‘ Education for Industry and Commerce.” (1928). 
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manage to achieve some kind of degree ; but one wonders often 
what is the good of it all. Dr. Abraham Flexner has recently 
compelled us to examine the work and functions of our universi- 
ties, and, though many of his views may be unacceptable, he has 
shown that British universities are doing much that lies outside 
their real province. In particular, they should not as a rule 
concern themselves with specific training for yvocations—a view 
that finds striking confirmation in the Final Report of the 
Committee on Education for Salesmanship (1931): thus, one of 
the witnesses whom they quote “‘ does not look for graduates who 
have pursued a course with a purely vocational value. He looks 
for something broader. He said: ‘‘ The man who has done 
nothing but pursue a course of study directed to one particular 
occupation or profession, is the worst educated man alive.” 
And the Committee “ hold most strongly that, whether or not a 
special faculty of commerce exists, the essential principle to 
observe is that students must not be forced into uncongenial 
lines of study.”’ In other words, students should follow a general 
cultural course of education, and should then be attracted, if 
suitable, into commerce. But it is plain that, unless far more 
openings are found in commerce than at present, too many of 
these ‘ generally ’’ trained graduates will be turned out ; hence 
the work of this Committee is of the utmost importance in 
settling the desirable numbers to be admitted to universities, 
and indeed to secondary schools. Well educated unemployed 
are in no happier case than illiterate; and from the national 
point of view the expense of their education has been largely 
wasted, 

This, however, is not necessarily an argument for restriction 
of numbers ; on the contrary, it suggests rather that employers 
should make more use of the human material available. The 
Committee call for “‘ Recognition by the nation in general, and by 
employers in particular, that the future industrial prosperity of 
this country depends upon the constant application to the 
problems of finding, developing, and maintaining markets for 
British goods and services of at least as much time, thought, and 
energy, and as high a degree of abilities as are applied to the 
problems of production and finance; and that success in the 
solution of these fundamental problems of Marketing (or ‘ Sales- 
manship ’ in its widest sense) involves the employment in com- 
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merce of those possessing the highest qualities alike of character 
and intellect, developed to the fullest degree by sound education, 
training, and experience.’’ We have grown too accustomed to 
tales of bad British salesmanship; our recent rude awakening 
compels us to reform. The Committee speak of “ the rapid 
decline of the prejudice against commerce as a career on the 
part of teachers, parents, and pupils alike. There is a growing 
appreciation of the fact that commerce is not merely a profitable 
but a worthy and interesting career, in which the best type of 
man and woman, inspired by the highest ideals of service, can 
find full scope for the development and use of both character and 
ability.” The last sentence is significant. Such prejudice as 
has existed against commerce was due chiefly to the feeling that 
it was a selfish pursuit, and that a life spent in seeking private 
gain was not good enough ; it is declining as the strength of “‘ the 
acquisitive society ’’ declines. As commerce becomes increasingly 
a matter of service, education will be more justified in preparing 
for it—and the more so since its share is general rather than 
specific. In this direction then, that of securing the intelligent 
co-operation of the commercial interests, lies a most vital 
“ growing point” of education to-day. 

Another possible line of development is undoubtedly the 
day continuation school. . There are many arguments in favour 
of this type of adolescent education; and though the country 
was not ready for the idea in 1918, it would certainly be more 
favourably considered now. But if we revert to the part-time 
school, it will not be as a substitute for any existing post-primary 
school; the two rather should be linked, in the sense that 
children leaving senior schools (either at fourteen or whenever 
the leaving age may subsequently be fixed) should naturally 
proceed to a continuation school, which again should work in 
close consultation with the senior school and with local works 
and businesses. We are still faced with the dreadful waste that 
goes on after so many children leave school ; and the continuation 
school, with its sensible and practical outlook, its corporate spirit 
working through clubs, and its conjunction with wage-earning, 
is a remedy that has never been sufficiently tried. At the moment 
it would be wiser to press for the resuscitation of these schools 
than for the raising of the school-leaving age—though, as has been 
said, the two questions are not really related. Actually, the 
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number of these schools is decreasing ; * it could be raised without 
exorbitant cost. And if there is waste amongst the “ young 
persons ”’ between fourteen and eighteen, what are we to say of 
the babies? In spite of all the eloquent appeals for nursery 
schools, and in spite of their well-known good work, there are 
only forty-three in the country.f Perhaps there is no more 
crying need than that of these little children, 40 per cent. of whom 
reach the infants’ schools suffering from ailments that might 
have been remedied. 

Such are a few of the topics that require urgent consideration. 
Our educational system is acknowledged to be amongst the best 
in the world, but it has many weak spots. It cannot now be 
- expected to receive any large scale additions; but it can and 
must be strengthened where defective. All who value it must 
fight hard against forces that we know from history to be both 
bigoted and powerful; there is no need to accept educational 
any more than national defeat. 

* In 1929 there were 64 day continuation schools, with 20,491 students ; 


in 1930, 60 schools, with 19,356 students. 
t B. of E. Report for 1930, p. 71. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 
W.T.A. 


By A. CREECH JONES, Organising Secretary, Workers’ Travel 
Association 


I aM sure there will be many workers in the field of adult education 
who will be interested in the following account of a new experiment 
in that field. The Workers’ Travel Association has been estab- 
lished for ten years and while much of its business, in its aspect 
as a commercial concern, has been directed to giving a complete 
Travel Service, practically all its activities have been diffused 
with the spirit of internationalism and part of its work has been 
definitely educational in character. 

The Association, when formed, was intended to offer new 
educational and recreational opportunities to working men and 
women in the hope that they would tend to the cultivation of 
international friendship and the promotion of understanding 
among the peoples of the world. In the first circular issued, the 
founders said that now (1921-22) was ‘“‘a favourable time for 
meeting and making friends with other nationals,’ and that an 
Association should be formed “ through which the workers of this 
and other countries could obtain (a) cheap and interesting 
holidays, (b) knowledge of Continental people, scenery, and 
conditions, and (c) a broadened horizon.’’ The objects of the 
proposed new Society could be promoted by “ arranging with 
the W.E.A. and other bodies, lectures and classes on travel, 
languages and other similar subjects; getting into touch with 
workers’ organizations in other lands and exchanging visits with 
them ; by providing a reference library on travel, language, and 
social conditions abroad, etc.”’ 

The first programme issued expressed “the hope that, 
through the facilities provided by the Association, workers would 
be enabled to enjoy experiences which in the past have been 
denied them; that these experiences would deepen their 
sympathy with workers in other countries; widen and enrich 
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their horizons and that in this way the Association would assist 
the democracies of Europe to exchange an ever-growing under- 
standing, affection, and esteem.’’ When the rules of the new 
Society were subsequently issued, the following clause was 
included amorg the objects :— 


“To provide facilities for the study of languages, the 
history, geography, literature and arts of all countries, and for 
the study of international questions and problems ; to organize 
and conduct public lectures and study groups, classes, summer 
schools and the like means of acquiring knowledge.”’ 


The following statement has also usually appeared on the 
literature of the Association :— 


“The growth of mutual understanding between the 
workers of all countries is only possible by actual contact, by 
interchange of visits, by the study of languages and by an 
interest in the history, geography and literature of other 
countries. The W.T.A. will organize and conduct, either 
alone or in co-operation with other bodies, public lectures, 
study groups, and summer schools. Any surpluses which arise 
will be used to build up a reserve against bad times and to 
extend its educational activities. The W.T.A. hopes to 
deepen the sympathies and to widen the understanding of 
workers in all lands and to make possible the development of 
real international solidarity based on knowledge of peoples, 
habits of life, and conditions of work.” 


It is not my purpose in this article to discuss the place of 
travel in education or to meet the criticism that travel for a week 
or more abroad hardly serves any purpose at all. I assume that 
travel on right lines can be a source of illumination to most 
people. I wish to indicate that a useful piece of educationa: work 
has been done among a section of the population to whom travel 
was unfamiliar and difficult before. The Association can 
truthfully claim that it has played an important part in exploring 
and making accessible a new field of interest and education for 
working people. An effort has been made to bring travel within 
the reach of all workers of moderate means, to make contacts 
with social institutions and workers’ organizations abroad, and 
to instruct working people in the life, institutions, and social 
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organizations of people abroad. These contacts have deepened 
understanding and strengthened sympathies. Encouragement 
has also been given to reading and to the study of languages, 
international, and social problems. Through its journal and by 
emphasizing certain special features in its programmes, the 
Association has opened new avenues of thought and experience 
to working people. 

It is of interest to mention briefly some of the educational 
features of the work done during the past ten years. 

In 1924, 145 persons went to Geneva, a holiday advertised 
for those “interested in Labour and the League of Nations 
questions, affording a unique opportunity of combining a holiday 
with education.’’ Two special Summer Schools were arranged at 
the People’s International College, Elsinore, and seventy-seven 
persons attended. Parties were arranged for the Summer School 
at the Labour College in Brussels, the I.F.T.U. Summer School 
at Vienna, and the French Language Course at the Residence 
Sociale. About one hundred lectures were given in different 
parts of the country and a number of successful language classes 
formed. In the following year, the centre at Geneva and the 
Summer Schools and school parties were again arranged. The 
I.F.T.U. Schools in Sweden and at Prague were prominent in 
the programmes, and the W.E.A. Summer School at Frankfort 
was helped. A large number of lectures were again arranged 
and a travel film produced. In 1926, in addition to the previous 
activities, school journeys were arranged to various parts of 
Europe. A year later the Maison le Cap, a students’ hostel in 
Paris, was first used as an educational as well as sight-seeing 
centre. The work of forming language study classes, arranging 
courses of lectures, helping Summer Schools, has continued, with 
various alterations and additions, until the present. The cost 
was treated as a normal overhead charge on the Association. 

At the beginning of 1931, the Management Committee of 
the Association felt that the financial surplus of the year’s work 
justified the allocation of a specific sum for additional educational 
projects. It will be appreciated that the Association does not 
work for the personal profit of any one, and any surplus is devoted 
to new development work and furthering the objects of the 
Association. In 1930-31, therefore, certain specific expenditure 
was incurred by making awards to students in residential colleges. 
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Among these was a travel bursary to a student at Ruskin College. 
He elected to attend the Geneva School of International Studies 
and was thus able “to realize a long-cherished ambition.” 
Professor Zimmern was also asked to distribute five scholarships 
to the same school amongst extra-mural students in the various 
Universities. Two scholarships were also offered to the Educa- 
tional Settlements Association and one of these was granted to 
a woman student at Hillcroft College who wished to observe 
agricultural conditions in Brittany, and the other to a Fircroft 
College student who decided to go to Germany in order to see at 
first hand German everyday life and trade unionism. 

Awards were also made to adult students in other ways. 
A donation of {100 was given to the English Committee of the 
International People’s College in Denmark and five working-class 
students were able to take a Summer School course there. The 
Association organized the W.E.A. Summer School at Brussels 
and granted bursaries to three W.E.A. students in the provinces 
to enable them to attend. Two other W.E.A. students were 
enabled to attend the W.E.A. Summer School at Frankfort, 
organized by the Southern Counties division of the W.E.A. 

A number of bursaries were also given to students attending 
certain Educational Institutions in London. Two Morley College 
students visited the Summer School at Santander in Spain for 
the purpose of improving their knowledge of Spanish. Two 
students from the Mary Ward Settlement visited different parts of 
Germany, while the Toynbee Hall bursar visited Majorca and 
Spain, where his interest was specially stirred by the recent 
Spanish revolution. 

These grants to students in London were confined, in the 
main, to students studying languages or international problems. 
In all cases students receiving grants were required to present a 
report and to write an essay on their experiences, or do a special 
piece of research work and submit the results to the Principal of 
the Educational Institution to which they were attached. 

The Association also invited a trade unionist from Belgium 
and another from Germany to attend the British Trades Union 
Congress Summer School at Ruskin College, Oxford, the selection 
being made by the respective trade union movements. Two 
foreign students, both with a knowledge of English, were thus 
enabled to attend. They subsequently submitted very interesting 
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reports on their impressions of England and on the studies taken 
at the school. 

In connection with these bursaries, the following extracts 
from reports and letters received from the holders will indicate 
the effect their visits abroad and their attendance at the Summer 
Schools had upon them. 

“Foreign Summer Schools have a most important part 
to play in furthering the education of the individual; they 
give much light to those who need it so badly and who are 
often denied it owing to monetary considerations. To a man 
possessing anything approaching a proper education, the 
world’s difficulties will lose their overwhelming character.” 

A W.E.A. student who attended the Frankfort W.E.A. 
School. 


“The proprietor of the hotel seemed delighted to know 
that we were visiting Spain for the purpose of improving our 
knowledge of the language. Opportunities for this were not 
lacking, as the other visitors staying at the hotel seemed only 
too delighted to help us. Their chief delight each evening was 
to endeavour to draw us into conversation, and they never 
failed to point out where we were wrong and make us repeat 
the phrase properly. We found the Spaniards very kind and 
courteous and, I noticed; very democratic among themselves, 

“ A fortnight’s stay is not sufficient to derive full benefit 
from the Course, which is of one month’s duration. All the 
same it was a good experience and, at the time of leaving Spain, 
I found I was able to understand what was said to me much 
more readily than when I arrived.’’ 4 

A Morley College student who took the Language Course 
at Santander. 


“A fortnight is a very short time in which to grasp any 
true conception of a strange people and a foreign land. To 
understand the actual financial position of the peasant pro- 
prietor, the distribution of capital and the balance between 
industry and agriculture, it would be necessary to stay in 
Brittany considerably longer than this length of time. What 
one can learn in that short period is that despite the modern 
worship of industrialism, large-scale trusts, wholesale farming, 
and the continual urge towards more and more centralization 
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of production in both industry and agriculture, there is still in 
existence a land which is a complete negation of the modern 
idea and yet which maintains a large, well-provided and 
financially stable population.”’ 

The Hillcroft College student who visited Brittany. 


“It was my first experience of foreign travel and I enjoyed 
every minute of it. I was charmed by the un-English manners 
and customs of the people I met, and I enjoyed the first real 
opportunity of airing the inadequate vocabulary of French 
words that I had painstakingly acquired during the previous 
two years. 

“As a student of politics I found much to interest me. 
Hitherto I had thought that ‘ nationality ’ was mainly bound 
up with a common language and common traditions, but here 
I found French, German and Italian-speaking people, all 
equally enthusiastic about their country (Switzerland) and 
their national institutions.” 

The Ruskin College student who attended the Geneva 
School of International Studies. 


“‘ T have never been able to go abroad before, never having 
had enough money, and I have longed for the experience for 
several years. I wanted to be able to compare England with 
other countries, English people with other nationalities, and to 
verify many of the impressions I had taken on trust from books. 

“One of the things that struck me most about leaving 
England was that I felt more English abroad than I had ever 
done at home. I thought I was very broad-minded and 
considered ‘ the world was my country,’ but looking at England’ 
from a distance, I discovered in myself a depth of affection 
for my own country which completely staggered me. I found 
that most of the students experienced this sensation when they 
left their various countries behind, and I: think it was one 
of the most valuable things that happened to us, because we 
realized that Internationalism did not mean a cold, negative 
kind of quality but a realization of national feeling in ourselves 
and, therefore, an understanding of the same feeling in other 
peopie 2-4 9 respect for their rights.’’ 

A student who attended the Geneva School of Inter- 
national Studies. 
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“My own general impressions of the Geneva School of 
International Studies were that it was meeting a most pressing 
need. I think that it is essential for our generation to establish 
contact with people of other countries. One leaves the School 
with the realization of the magnitude of the problems which 
the world has to solve, before there can be any real international 
organization. 

“Since I returned, I have given several talks on various 
aspects of international affairs, and I am struck with the fact 
that workers in this part of the country are completely out-of- 
touch with the ideas of workers of other countries. Some 
workers are fortunate enough to be able to travel abroad, but I 
think it is necessary for them to meet peoples of other countries 
on an organized basis such as that provided by the Geneva 
School.” 


A student who attended the Geneva School of Inter- 
national Studies. 


“‘ My participation in the T.U.C. Summer School and my 
tour of the English Midlands are an outstanding epoch in 
my life. Much booklearning and accepted prejudices were 
revised and corrected by my meeting English comrades at 
Ruskin and by my observation of English life and activity in 
London.”’ 

The German Trade Unionist who visited the T.U.C. 
Summer School. 


“I confess, when I went to Oxford, the time-table of the 
Summer School seemed to me rather strange. We Belgian 
people are not used in our labour-schools to give so much time 
free to students and to spend a big time to sport. But after 
my three weeks’ stay in England, I think that the time-table 
of the School was as it must be. English people, generally, 
enjoy more their life than we do in consequence of their higher 
standard of life. And English labour-schools must, more than 
ours, take account with the aphorism that ‘ All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.’ ”’ 

The Belgian Trade Unionist who attended the T.U.C. 
Summer School. 


Language classes have also been a special feature of the 
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educational work of the W.T.A. Considerable success has 
attended the effort to teach languages free of vocational intention. 
Classes in German and French have proved enormously popular 
both in London and the provinces. In addition to the classes 
organized directly by the Association, some have been arranged 
by certain of the London Educational Institutions in association 
with the W.T.A. 

Apart from the ordinary travel lectures given from time 
to time to clubs, co-operative guilds, labour parties, trade union 
groups, etc., series of lectures have been arranged in London 
each year. In 1930, for instance, a series was given by dis- 
iinguished foreigners, invited to this country for the purpose ; 
the subject was ‘ National Character Studies.” In 1931, 
another series was given by well-known people on many phases of 
Continental life, and this year further lectures were arranged on 
“‘ The Countries of Europe: their Peoples, Social Problems, and 
Institutions.’’ The lectures were preceded by educational films 
in which great interest was taken. 

The W.T.A. has also published a Book List, setting out a 
list of books concerned with the various countries in the holiday 
programme of the Association. This Book List is one of the 
first efforts, I believe, to name, not only guide-books or works 
concerned with economic and statistical facts of the different 
countries, but also books of a broad and general interest, including 
essays, poetry, and descriptive works which give some idea of the 
spirit and history, thought and life of the respective countries. 
The idea behind the Book List was that it was better for members 
to travel with ‘‘ prepared ”’ minds, to know what to look for and 
to have some idea of the country which they were visiting. The 
list is given to every one booking a holiday, “‘ in the hope that 
it will help you to a greater enjoyment of the holidays you take 
and will increase your knowledge of the peoples with whom you 
come into contact.”’ 

. It is also worth while mentioning that the Association is 
able to assist other movements and bodies with which it is in 
sympathy. For instance, apart from contributions to societies 
concerned with international questions and the work of peace, 
small donations have been given to organizations concerned with 
the preservation of the countryside and ancient monuments. 
Among bodies receiving grants may be mentioned the National 
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Trust, the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England, the Commons and 
Footpaths Preservation Society, the Selborne Society for the 
Protection of Birds, Flowers, and Pleasant Places, and the Arts 
League of Service. The W.T.A. is, of course, affiliated to the 
W.E.A. and has also played its part in the formation and 
development of the British Youth Hostels Association. 

It has always been the policy of the Association to include 
in its programme items of special interest, such as the musical, 
dramatic, and religious festivals held in Europe, the Summer 
Schools of the Danish International College, Russian tours, 
Youth Hostel tours, and mountain and walking holidays. Tours 
to Vienna always include visits to the new social institutions of 
the city and the visitors are given an opportunity to see the many 
interesting social schemes at work there. 

In Paris, at the Maison le Cap Centre, lectures and tuition 
in French have been given. The party leaders have been 
encouraged to make arrangements with foreign friends to come 
and talk on any subject which may interest the party and help 
them to see a different aspect of the country in which they are 
travelling. Special arrangements are made, upon request, for 
any member of a party to visit any particular institution, 
factory, or organization in which he may be interested. 

Another feature has been included in the programme for 
the current year. An Anglo-French School Centre at Worthing 
has been arranged for students between the ages of 16-25 who 
wish to combine a study of the French language with a holiday. 
A party of French students from the Sorbonne will stay at 
Worthing and studies will be arranged by a French Directrice 
and a French-English tutor. The price is kept as low as possible 
in the hope of attracting young students. 

This work is still in its infancy, but this brief record affords 
a glimpse of its possibilities among worker students. There are 
many practical difficulties in the way of rapid development, but 
it is the hope of the Management Committee and officers of the 
Association that the work will expand and a valuable service 
be made available to students in the field of adult education. 
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THE NOVEL AND THE RURAL CLASS* 
By E. J. HuTcHINns 


ADULT education problems in rural areas are not the same as 
those in town districts ; and the first danger to be avoided, in 
dealing with village classes, is the application of methods 
developed for use in towns and cities. So much is generally 
accepted as true, but we must distinguish between the isolated 
rural area of the type of Devonshire and counties of a less entirely 
ruralized nature.t Recent experience emphasises two facts.. In 
country districts it is not always possible to find the rationalizing, 
logical and occasionally shallow thought of the towns. The 
countryman tends to assimilate knowledge rather than to 
rationalize any but its moral implications. Like the novelist, 
he is a moralist. Again, the town-bred belief that, in the 
hierarchy of classes, intellectual eminence belongs to the 
“tutorial ’’ class, which is superior to the ‘ yearly”’ as the 
“yearly ’’ is to the “ terminal,” is not a true test of rural adult 
education. But, in the county with which I am concerned, this 
experience is not entirely borne out in detail.{ The isolation of 
Bedfordshire villages, even before the advent of wireless, of which 
much could be said, was not complete, and exaggerated theories 
upon it are possible. It is open to question whcther there are 
not many townsmen, following a narrower routine in office or 
factory than the countryman, and finding a narrow satisfaction 
in the cinema, who know far less of the life of the country than 
the countryman knows of the town; and whether their experi- 
ence is not less varied than that of the villager, who has his own 
world and gains knowledge of another from visits to market and 

* IT am indebted to the resident tutor for Bedfordshire, H. C. Shearman 
Esq., for suggestions and for some material for this article ; also to members of 
my class at Eaton Socon, with whom I have spent three years. 

t Cf. this Journal, issues for April and October, 1931, for articles upon rural 


work in Lancashire, by C. James, Esq., and in Devonshire by Mr. and Mrs. 


Thomas, 
t I am indebted to Mr. Shearman for material used from this point on to 


the end of the third paragraph. 
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the talks of stray visitors. The townsman may talk more; one 
wonders if the villager does not think deeper. 

No doubt Bedfordshire is “ truly rural.’’ A writer in the 
local paper, reviewing his six months’ experience as a newcomer 
to the county, says: “ The country ‘bus services seem to be 
few and far between. Although there is a network of railways 
and a great variety of ‘bus routes through the county, one 
would often have to start four hours beforehand to get to a village 
ten miles distant at an appointed time.’’ Still, the Great North 
Road is a vein of life through the county. Cambridge is near 
by, as is Bedford. The attraction of the county town is strong. 
Sons and daughters are there at work or in “ service.’’ Cricket 
teams exchange visits; and so the tale of influences grows, to 
work slowly through into the village mind, by a process of 
selective assimilation. 

Outside influence is traditional, as well as mechanized in 
its causes. Puritanism has played no small part in the education 
of Bunyan’s county. “Going abroad’ in search of more 
acceptable preachers than the local vicar was sufficiently practised 
to call down the wrath of Laud. The missionary journeys of 
Bunyan are commemorated by the existence in several parishes 
of ‘‘ Bunyan Meetings’ to this day. Bunyan himself, a villager 
preaching on village greens, was buried in Bunhill Fields, for his 
last journey had taken him as far as London on the way to mend 
a quarrel. John Wesley tells of men walking into Bedford from 
the outlying villages to hear his sermons, on the site where now 
stands the memorial to Bunyan. In more recent days old men 
have spoken of their memories of similar journeys to hear ‘‘ Joe 
Arch” on his visit to Bedford. The instance of Wesley is, 
however, more germane to the present theme than that of Arch. 
Rural trade unionism was a short-lived movement in this part 
of the world. The medieval villager may have been conscious 
of his part in the Catholic community of faith. The Reformation 
threw him back on to his own parish, its local lords and overseers 
—as did the Poor Law of 1601. It was Nonconformity, first in 
the days of Bunyan and again in those of Methodism, which 
brought him into touch with other groups like his own. To-day 
“the social life reflecting the economic organization,” of which 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas * speak, is modified by the chapel, the 


* See p. 35, footnote fF. 
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circuit, and, for the few, by the annual conference. In the Wesley 
Guilds there is, indeed, elementary provision made for adult 
education. 

A study of the lists of classes held in this and a neighbouring 
county during 1930-31, and 1931-32, suggests that, in the short 
time since the rural movement was initiated there, it has made 
great progress, and has reached the stage of having aroused a 
general interest. The windows are now open to fresh currents 
of thought ; but the example of exceptional students of high 
merit does not deny that much is still left to be done. Generally 
speaking, there remains unsolved (or only partially created !) 
the greater problems of producing consistent thought and of 
encouraging that thought, among a high percentage of students, 
to develop along disciplined, intellectual channels. There will 
probably have to be two standards by which further progress 
may be estimated. The small village may occasionally maintain 
a “ yearly ’’ class, involving serious written work and reading ; 
E.: it cannot be judged by the normal standards of the town, 
which may very well be applied in Bedfordshire to the larger, 
rural centres. Thus the combined experience of town and 
country work is required for this county. The type of tutor 
available will determine much in the nature of the higher work. 
The county is rich in having the nucleus of a fine tutorial body 
available in the academic centres of Bedford, with its schools, 
and of Cambridge. There need be no fear that progress will 
fail through lack of the M.A.’s, so acceptable to villagers as fitted 
to teach. Thus the future development of adult education is 
safe ; but, as it must in all rural areas, it depends less upon the 
experience of either town or country in other parts to show the 
way than upon the native ability to use the experience of both. 
Once again, here as elsewhere, progress will be made if we succeed 
in finding subjects suitable to the county and tutors competent 
to deal with them. It has depended so far upon insight into 
peculiar needs, and it must develop, by means of shrewd guesses 
and experiments. The position is favourable, if it is not ideal. 


So far literature has held no high place among the subjects 
studied. The immediate question is whether, in its novel and 
drama form, it can claim to be a valuable factor in future 
development, and whether it is well designed to produce in 
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students the type of thought which must be sought. In other 
words, can it carry us over from the present stage of real but 
rather formless interest to that of active, continuous intellectual 
life ? 

The published lists* of classes show that “short” and 
“ terminal ”’ classes may (and, indeed, do) dabble enthusiastically 
in “ social progress seen in novels,’’ “‘ some notable novelists,’ 
“literature,” drama,” “‘ modern writers,’ or “ literature and 
life ’’ ; but much more than this is not to be found. The common 
factors of the subjects generally studied are the appeals to local 
tradition or to interest in modern conditions and problems of 
life. Though such factors are of the stuff of which literature is 
made and with which it deals, the majority of courses, especially 
those of the longer, “‘ yearly ’’ type, have an historical, social 
and economic, or biological basis.| Thus, in these areas where 
the “ short ’’ and “ terminal ’’ outnumber heavily the “ yearly ”’ 
and “ tutorial,” we find the more serious work done upon “a 
history of everyday things,’’ “‘ how we are governed,”’ “ biology,” 
“science in daily life,” ‘the changing world,” “ science and 
life,” ‘‘ great men and movements.” In the syllabuses the points 
of contact between the student and the subject are of two kinds. 
Either both meet consciously on the familiar ground of something 
about which a little is already known to the villager in the form 
of indefinite, incomplete “ideas ; or the contact is made by the 
romantic appeal to the active mind of an unknown side of life, 
which may be revealed in movements outside the village or in 
unobserved facts existing immediately beneath the villager’s 
nose. In both types the charm lies in the discovery that what 
the student already knows and disregards as only the mental 
equipment of an illiterate, is really ‘‘ knowledge,” which can be 
related to learning. Obviously, therefore, the magnetism in the 
appeal of a subject is the same as that of a novel, which offers 
the humanity common to student and theme, the unveiling of a 
mystery, and the crystallization of a historical, moral, social or 
economic problem in the terms of common life. If the novel 
deals with matters which are known already to interest villagers 
in these areas, the questions unanswered are why it should be 


* Reports of the Cambridge Board of Extra-Mural Studies, which contain 
lists of classes, subjects, and tutors. 
t At Toddington three “ yearly ” classes in biology have been held. 
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used no more than it is to provide intellectual nourishment and 
to stimulate interest, and whether it will bring about a rise in 
the level of thought more rapidly than other subjects.* 

It is unnecessary to stress the fact that, in a fashion impossible 
for science or even economic science, literature, in some shape 
or other, has influenced large movements of the human spirit. 
However, the novel, and literature in all its forms, labours under 
one supreme disadvantage. Bedfordshire experience is similar 
to that of others. Drama, discussed speculatively rather than 
read for its stage effects, ‘‘ drives away the men.’’ + A course 
in “science” attracts the young male element to weighty 
technical discussion, while the more romantic but comparatively 
impracticable nature of literary work “ leaves them quite cold.’ 
Practically it is open to question how far this scientific appeal 
can be developed and how great its potential value may be. A 
biologist, with some equipment, may raise a ‘‘ backward ’’ audi- 
ence to discussion ; and another may conduct “ yearly ’’ classes 
through the intricacies of his subject for three years.{ But 
equipment for students’ scientific work of a high type implies 
rather the technical college than the rural class. Difficulties, 
such as the transport of apparatus for each meeting and the 
technicalities of books, may well leave the village class members 
in the stage of “ rather formless interest.”” In this fact a definite 
barrier is to be found, although considerable progress can be 
and must still be made towards higher levels of thought. - Simi- 
larly, the invaluable social and historical subjects have to face 
the difficulties of authoritative presentation in volumes of 
imponderable weight, where too frequently the authors have 
remarkably little appeal to the unskilled reader. Thus many a 
book box is used less fully than it might be, and tutorial inspira- 
tion fails to create what one authority described to me as “ an 
opportunity to those whose educational opportunities had been 

* The only Preparatory Tutorial Class in existence in Bedfordshire and 
Cambridgeshire is concerned with English Literature. It was begun by Mr. 
Shearman in 1931, in Bedford, for students from various villages. This is 
obvious evidence of (a) the begirning of consistent intellectual effort, and of 
(b) the significance of Literature in the process. 

t Cf., however, Mr, Shearman’s experience with Galsworthy’s Escape and 
Justice. “‘ A very successful evening. We had the discussion first (What would 
you do if Donovan escaped and asked you to shelter him ?), and the play and 
lecture after. . . . All the chief points in the play were anticipated in the 


discussion.” The Dartmoor episodes gave point to this literary problem. 
t At Toddington. 
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meagre to express themselves.” In consequence, these difficulties 
tend to hamper the studious, individual work which must 
precede all expression of a high type of thought. Discussion 
and written work, in any class, are alike liable to become futile 
without it, while the communal progress of a group, working 
upon any subject, depends on the growth of well-informed, 
individual talk by students. 

Such being our Bedfordshire traditions, tastes in intellectual 
fare and difficulties, and such being the purely theoretical 
possibility of the novel as an agent to learning, a “ yearly” 
course on the modern novel was started in October.* It was 
argued that the novel is cheap, portable, easy to grasp and wide- 
spread. How often, we reflected, does not “a book to read”’ 
imply a “ novel,’ or a “ novelette’’? The course on the modern 
novel was to be used—up an ascending scale : 

(i) to appeal to humanity’s primitive love of a story, thus 
robbing books of their terrors for the unskilled reader ; 

(ii) to establish the student’s contact, via sympathy with a 
“ character,” with a moral, historical, social or political problem. 
It was thus to form an easy means of introduction to the economic, 
social and political problems of yesterday and to-day, and to the 
sciences connected with those problems ; 

(iii) to create the student’s appreciation of an author’s 
personality and technique in the handling of that problem ; 

(iv) to further the method of comparative analysis, which 
is the basis of all thought ; 

(v) to foster the use of books, which might be easily assimi- 
lated, and at the same time, to encourage the habits of expres- 
sion dependent on reading ; 

(vi) to elicit written work of high intellectual merit, which 
is the prime essential to accuracy ; 

(vii) to emphasize the force of spiritual ideas and motives 
of conduct as supreme over merely material facts. This seemed 
to be the supreme need of adult education. 

Thus, the novel was taken as embodying the extreme 
virtues of the most exacting of philosophical educationists and 
of Woolworth’s stores ; for, while the sequence of treatment of 
material outlined above is a course of development in thought 


* At Eaton Socon, a village on the Great North Road. 
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and criticism practicable among students of all ages, the pub- 
lisher can provide fine literature at prices within the reach of 
the humble. 

A few details will support these somewhat massive con- 
tentions. The class * had taken courses, either with the resident 
tutor or with me, upon “ how we are governed,” “‘ great men and 
movements,” and “some great trades and industries.” Thus 
it had some background, built up by discussion and reading ; 
but its discussion was inclined to limp, and its written work was 
definitely poor in quality. It had always registered a high 
percentage of attendances; but the book list did not show a 
similarly satisfactory number of borrowings. The Modern Novel 
course was attended by slightly higher numbers than in previous 
years, though the element composed of the local schoolmistresses 
was, for quite incidental reasons, missing. A register of twenty 
showed qualifying attendances—in spite of severe illness and 
death in two families—of eighteen. Of these, sixteen did really 
good written work, and the total number of books read was 
approximately 120—an average of six for each person during 
the session. So much for success in general statistical terms. 

The syllabus of the course was based on the treatment of 
the novel by each author each evening. The twenty-one lectures, 
therefore, covered The Art of Novel Writing (H. G. Wells; Jane 
Austen; John Galsworthy); London and the Cities (Charles 
Dickens; Arnold Bennett; J. B. Priestley); The Country 
(Thomas Hardy; Mary Webb; Sheila Kaye-Smith); The 
Romantic Strain (Sir Walter Scott ; R. L. Stevenson ; Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch) ; The Social Purpose (Charles Kingsley ; Benja- 
min Disraeli) ; The Thriller (A. E. W. Mason; John Buchan) ; 
War Novels (Ian Hay; R. H. Mottram ; Edmund Blunden and 
C. E. Montague) ; India (A. E. W. Mason; E. M. Forster).t The 
novels chosen were designed to interest as many types of reader 
as possible, and—after consultation with the class at the end of 
the previous course—to ‘“‘tap’’ as many sources as possible 

* i.e. at Eaton Socon. 

t The novels were Mr. Polly ; Pride and Prejudice ; The Man of Property ; 
Martin Chuzzlewit ; Anna of the Five Towns ; Angel Pavement ; Far from the 
Madding Crowd; Precious Bane; Sussex Gorse; Quentin Durward; The 
Master of Ballantrae ; several of ‘‘Q.’s”’ books; Alton Locke; Sybil; The 
House of the Arrow; Greenmantle ; First Hundred Thousand ; Spanish Farm ; 


Underlines of War and Disenchantment ; The Broken Road and A Passage to 
India. 
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among students who might previously have read novels, but 
whose reading had probably not touched more recent publications. 
One lecture upon Blunden and Montague was designed, by means 
of books which were not novels (i.e. Disenchantment and Under- 
lines of War), to show the motives and forces involved in war 
novels and books. The “ standard’’ author was avoided, with 
five or six exceptions ; but it is by no means clear that the purely 
“ old fashioned ’’ writers were not as popular as the more recent. 
The typed syllabus, circulated to all, defined the course as aimed 
at developing 

“ (i) the habit of reading literature in novel shape for the 
sake of (a) characterization ; (b) dramatic structure; (c) beauty 
of phrase, facility in style and power of description. (ii) An 
understanding of the value of literary history, especially with 
reference to the life and times of each author and his reaction 
to them.” Also, “ the class will approach each group, in the first 
place, by means of the similarity of the subject, which will 
emphasize the value of comparative treatment,” 

Thus, of the intentions numbered (i) to (vii) above,* the 
statistics of the class register sufficed to show the realization of 
(i), (v), (vi), while the lectures each evening were developed on 
lines to achieve numbers (ii), (iii), (iv), (vii). 

The authors and their novels were presented by the tutor in 
various ways. All lectures were split up into three sections, 
and sometimes four, of fifteen to twenty minutes each. At the 
end of each section, five to twenty minutes were spent in discus- 
sion. Each meeting lasted an hour and thvee-quarters. The 
subject thus developed with the assistance of the class, whose 
opinions or ideas sometimes modified the tutor’s use of his 
material in the folowing sections. The subject-matter was 
divided, first, into the biography of the author, which frequently 
also covered his methods of work. Wells, for instance, was 
compared to Galsworthy and Quiller-Couch, both in method and 
intention. The second section covered the author’s work in 
other novels and emphasized his strong and weak points, as well 
as his purpose as a writer. The third section, generally fairly 
long, covered the actual novel chosen for the evening’s discussion 
and illustrative reading aloud. Variations, within these limits, 
were inevitable. Thus Priestley’s “strong” and ‘“ weak” 


* Cf. Page 40. 
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points involved discussion of life in cities as a social problem 
before Angel Pavement could be appreciated; his biography 
shrank to a minimum. Scott received extensive treatment for 
his place in literature and the discussion centred upon his style 
and upon historical novels. ‘‘Q’s’’ book was not read aloud ; 
but he was examined as the successor of Stevenson, as the head 
of the English school in Cambridge, as an editor of verse, and as 
an interpreter of Shakespeare. This was probably the most 
successful lecture of the course, and created a strong impression 
both of style, from a reading of the lecture on “ Jargon,” * and 
of what is meant by literature as a profession. Kingsley, 
Disraeli, Bennett, Priestley, Kaye-Smith, Forster, Mason—all 
raised social, racial, and political problems; and, in some 
instances, the biographical section or the reading aloud were 
omitted, to make room for more definitely ad hoc discussion of 
the background of the novel. As the course progressed, the 
lecturer was able to adopt more “ high-brow” methods of 
exposition and language. 

Some details of the subjects raised by the class and of 
individual opinions will illustrate the reception of the modern 
novel, as it was presented on these lines. At the outset the 
syllabus was appreciated by other classes, who asked for similar 
courses in the future. As the session proceeded individuals 
joined who did not leave again. About 50 per cent. of our 
thoroughly mixed group of students already read novels vaguely 
but consistently, while none of the remainder were ignorant of 
them, though they had every reason to be so. To all except a 
few they were “ books” indistinguishable in form from others. 
Generally speaking, the ‘‘ characters ’’ of all the novels attracted 
interest first. Thus Gabriel Oak, Turgis, Shere Ali, Mr. Polly, 
were recognized as beings of similar humanity to the class. 
Second in favour came humour and wit, followed by plot and 
narrative, which included the social, economic, political, and other 
background. Dramatic incident and style of writing, followed 
closely by constructive ability, were all some distance behind the 
appeal of plot and narrative. Pathos and tragedy left the class 
cold. On the other hand, preferences varied between the type 
of lecture which filled in the background to and analysed the 
methods of novelists, while leaving the reading to the individual, 


* In The Avi of Writing. 
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and that which included much reading aloud to present the 
matter, style, and construction of a particular novel. 

J. B. Priestley was accepted through Angel Pavement 
(“ realism undiluted but not unpleasant ’’) * as true to ordinary 
life; for his “ brilliant portrayal” in his character sketches ; 
and for his “‘ modern Dickensian style ” in The Good Companions. 
One student said: ‘‘ I could not rest till I read him through.” 
Another had been merely depressed by Angel Pavement till, after 
the lecture upon it, he began to find enjoyment in the artistry 
as well as in the raw matter. Still the class objected to Priestley’s 
dictum, in The English Novel, that “‘Q’”’ had no constructive 
ability. One lady insisted that, if Priestley did make London a 
vital fact, he had not succeeded in making Angel Pavement a 
well constructed novel; it seemed to her, and to others, unfinished. 
Jane Austen delighted with the subtlety of her character drawing, 
which was ‘“‘ wonderfully real,’’ with her humour in the scenes 
of everyday life which every one recognized as universal in type, 
and by her courage as one of the first women writers. The class 
liked her to be read aloud; but they criticized Wells, under 
similar conditions, for his ““ wordy ”’ style. Both he and Kingsley 
struck sympathetic notes in their support of the “ under dog.” 
Mr. Polly, as a piece of autobiography, taught the class much 
of the origin of novels in the writer’s mind and surroundings ; 
and this led to the appreciation of Wells for his social aspirations 
(“ to attempt to right a wrong or to attempt to internationalize 
the world ’’), his humour and his truth to life. Mr. Britling gave 
one student “a very good impression of the people’s mind in 
the Great War.” A Passage to India showed at least one man 
more of the Indian mentality than anything he had read or heard 
in three lectures on India, during the previous session, followed 
by twelve broadcast meetings upon the same subject during the 
summer of 1931. He objected, however, that Forster’s characters 
were too unreal and fleshless. Bennett shared Priestley’s and 
Wells's reputation for truth to life, and he was widely read. One 
of the best essays written at length was an appreciation of his 
work. Hardy did not always take. One student, who approved 
of Dickens for his “ love of good fellowship, the best side of 


* Quotations, in the following paragraphs, are made from the written work 
done by the class. Like the notes upon discussion, which are in the next para- 
graph, they do not pretend to be exhaustive of all that was said in discussions, 
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human nature, and his constant ideal of happiness for every one,” 
disliked Hardy’s grey outlook ; while another found in Hardy’s 
style signs of hi3z early training as an architect, and of his precise 
care for words, and decided that ‘ the extracts read aloud to 
the class were, in themselves, a reason for the approach to 
Hardy.”” Another admired the “starkness of atmosphere,” 
while one essay on Hardy, though short, gave evidence of definite 
critical ability in the student. Disraeli, Stevenson, and Scott 
were not very great successes: Scott’s length worried many ; 
Stevenson was badly presented by the tutor, and Disraeli—who 
was included to rouse the question of the political and personal 
ambitious motives in writing—fell flat. Galsworthy was assessed 
as a man of culture, who was interesting but a little remote from 
the class. Throughout there was this feeling for the novelist as 
a man, and the class was easily antagonized by a personality 
which it could not fully appreciate as revealing some of its own 
humanity. Of the women writers, Sheila Kaye-Smith and 
Mary Webb appealed for their love of the country, their power 
of “ meticulous observation ’’; and ‘‘ one can even smell the 
flowers.” 

Discussion came easily. It covered attempts to define a 
plot ; to decide why some men were prolific and others wrote 
only a few books; to define the mercenary element in literary 
impulse ; to discover whether it was wrong to dislike a novelist 
who gave no pleasure, though he enjoyed a reputation ; and to 
estimate the significance of the “‘ thriller’’ in fiction and the 
“ gangster’ in life. Style, construction—especially in the lecture 
on The Spanish Farm—the qualities of a ‘‘ best seller,’’ and the 
theory that writing is a trade as much as any other, were all 
analysed. 

Upon this basis of thought the problem of written work 
solved itself. There is normally great difficulty in village classes 
in obtaining work of the essay type; and the value of such 
laborious productions is extremely hypothetical. Too much 
time is liable to be lost and too much thought wasted in the 
construction of “ theses.’’ Some such were submitted. But for 
the majority of students what is needed is the provocation of 
ad hoc thought upon a problem, which involves much reflection 
but can be solved in the shortest possible manuscript space. 
Thus the class was set to define its preferences among the qualities 
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of the novel. Did they value most “ character,” “ narrative,” 
“dramatic episodes,” etc. ? Or, in one author, which of these 
qualities was most patent? It was found that these answers 
could be provided briefly, but that the support of the choices or 
opinions by reasons involved much thinking. Finally, there was 
no difficulty in obtaining written work from the vast majority of 
the class, while many submitted three or four sets of answers. - 
It is not pretended either that this course is a perfect specimen 
of the art of syllabus making ; or that a future course would not 
be different in many details. But, as an experiment, it taught 
us much. It solved many obvious problems, and especially the 
three created by the needs for good discussion, written work, and 
continuous use of the book box. Where it was a failure was in 
the attempt to revive subjects, such as Disraeli, India, and factory 
conditions, which had been tackled in previous years, by a fresh 
means of approach. New subjects—such as the life of cities 
and the country, the presentation of history in novel form, and 
the War itself—were well received in every way, both from the 
tutor’s and the class’s point of view. The final impression 
remains, both upon the tutor and upon the class, that in this 
course the main intentions of adult education to develop better 
and clearer thought and expression were realized. Perhaps the 
outbursts of mirth which punctuated the “Q” lecture on 
“« Jargon ”’ when it was read aloud were the finest index of a rural 
audience’s sense of fitness in the use of the written word; and 
their interest in The Broken Road in presenting the “ colour ”’ 
problem, an example of the villager’s breadth of interest. 
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By R. S. LAMBERT 


TueE British Institute of Adult Education may take a legitimate 
pride in the fact that it has played an active part in the explora- 
tion and development of the educational uses of the greatest 
instruments in publicity and education which civilization has 
known since the invention of the printing-press—that is, wireless, 
the cinema, and the gramophone. In regard to broadcasting, 
the British Institute early recognized its immense potentialities 
in the field of adult education, and co-operated with the B.B.C. 
in making a first survey of the field and recommending a 
suitable type of organization for its cultivation. In regard to 
the gramophone, our Institute has again played an important 
part in constituting the newly-launched Commission of Inquiry 
which is about to begin its labours under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Clow Ford. 

But it is in regard to the cinema that perhaps the most 
difficult and ambitious work has been undertaken, for here not 
only has the usual method of inquiry been pursued, extending 
over a period of nearly three years, but a Parliamentary campaign 
has been undertaken to secure the carrying out of the conclusions 
of that inquiry, and a great constructive work is now being under- 
taken in the movement to set up a National Film Institute. 

The activity of the B.I.A.E. in all these three fields has 
ensured that whenever any of these new instruments is con- 
sidered in relation to education it is not merely their possibilities 
in regard to formal school education that are envisaged, but also 
their significance in regard to the education and information 
of the adult. At the same time it cannot be disguised that 
the mere fact of participating in these inquiries has exercised a 
widening influence upon the adult education movement itself. 
New organizations have been interested, new enthusiasms created, 
new contacts built up; and the result of all this is that the 
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B.1.A.E. finds itself influentially placed at the centre of what 
promises to become in due course a revolutionary advance in the 
whole technique of teaching and imparting information and culture 
to the community. 

Three years ago the B.I.A.E. was already interested in the 
film question and had set up its own committee to examine 
the matter from its adult educational side: through its members 
up and down the country a useful inquiry into the prevailing 
standard of film in the ordinary public cinema hall had been 
undertaken. But several other educational and learned bodies, 
including the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
were also known to be keenly interested in educational films. 
Accordingly the B.I.A.E. made contact with the Association of 
Scientific Workers, which was planning an inquiry of its own, 
and agreed to work jointly for the establishment of a com- 
prehensive Commission of Inquiry into the whole subject. 
Conferences were convened in 1929 of nearly one hundred learned, 
scientific, and educational bodies ; and after various negotiations 
the present Commission on Educational and Cultural Films was 
set up, with a membership of round about fifty. Members of 
this Commission were not asked to serve in a representative 
capacity, but each individual was selected on a basis of qualifica- 
tions and experience which would entitle him virtually to represent 
important educational and cultural interests. The Commission 
has had the advantage of including officials from five Government 
Departments as well as two nominees of the Films Section of the 
Federation of British Industries. Through the latter, contact 
was developed, and has been maintained and increased, with the 
film trade. At the outset of the Commission’s work it had to be 
decided whether the Commission should restrict its personnel 
to persons not directly concerned with the film trade. This 
principle was adopted and has been adhered to, subject to the 
exception noted above and to the fact that the Treasurer of the 
Commission, Mr. F. A. Hoare, who was formerly an official of the 
National Union of Teachers, accepted during the course of the 
Commission’s sittings the post of Director of Educational 
Research under the Western Electric Company. The members 
of the Commission then were all persons of distinction in educa- 
tion, science, drama, literature, and public affairs, and the fact 
that every one of them saw their way to sign an agreed Report 
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at the end of the inquiry has added great weight and influence to 
its recommendations. 

There is no question but that the Commission on Educational 
and Cultural Films is by far the most representative and autho- 
ritative body that has ever been set up to deal with this question. 
But a Commission of fifty is liable to become an unwieldy body ; 
and to guard against this a great deal of the work was apportioned 
to five research committees dealing with adult education, schools, 
technical matters, international relations, and science. Even so, 
the Commission found itself faced with a most formidable task. 
In the past there had been other inquiries into the subject, all 
without exception of an abortive or incomplete character. 
Plenty of goodwill and enthusiasm had been engendered, but 
hardly any experiment had taken place and no satisfactory 
instructional films had yet been made. On the other hand, 
disappointment with the low standard of films shown in many 
public cinema-halls, and the apparent inability of the trade to 
take action by itself to raise these standards, had caused the 
growth of a strong movement critical of the film and inclined to 
demand stricter censorship and regulation by the State. The 
Commission rightly decided at the outset that its main function 
was to inquire before suggesting any practical course of action ; 
but no sooner did the Commission’s existence become known than 
it found itself inundated with correspondence from all parts of 
the country as well as from overseas. These letters were from 
educators (including public authorities) who wished to use the 
film for instructional or cultural purposes but did not know where 
to get the apparatus or films that they needed. There were some 
who expected the Commission to provide an immediate supply of 
suitable films, or at least to say where they could be got, and to 
cheapen their price. Others wished for authoritative advice 
upon the kind of projector which they should purchase. Others 
sought information concerning the regulations governing film 
societies and private shows. Yet others were interested in the 
technique of teaching by film ; while a larger group, concentrating 
on the artistic question, were anxious to find means for the 
increased importation and showing of the best foreign films. 
Government Departments and colonial administrations shared 
in these requests for information. Accordingly the Commission 
was forced into undertaking, in addition to its function of inquiry, 
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the supplementary function of satisfying as best it could the need 
for advice and knowledge concerning existing facilities. 

The Commission would never have been able to cope with 
this double task but for the generous financial assistance granted 
by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees. These grants, 
repeated and increased upon more than one occasion, have 
enabled the Commission to establish an office at 15 Taviton Street, 
Gordon Square, W.C.1, to appoint an organizing secretary and 
a clerical staff, and to undertake simultaneously the work of 
inquiry and the supply of information to the public. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
Commission took at least two years to prepare its Report. During 
this time, not only were witnesses called and memoranda of 
evidence examined, but the officers and members were called 
upon to address various public gatherings, large and small, in 
different parts of the country, on current questions concerning 
the film, whilst the Commission had also to sponsor and encourage 
those practical experiments in the use of the film in education 
which had hitherto been so sadly lacking. In the experiment con- 
ducted in Middlesex schools by the joint efforts of the Middlesex 
Education Authorities and the National Union of Teachers 
the Commission’s Treasurer played a leading part. Other 
members of the Commission maintained effective liaison with the 
Historical and Geographical Associations in the special inquiries 
which these bodies have made into the possibilities of using films 
in the teaching of these particular subjects. Again, in 1930 and 
1931 the B.L.A.E. undertook the responsibility for the first two 
Exhibitions of Mechanical Aids to Learning, which were held in 
the London School of Economics and the Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington, respectively. At these exhibitions for the 
first time apparatus of all kinds connected with film, wireless, and 
gramophone in education were brought together for educators to 
inspect, whilst in the second exhibition (in which the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science collaborated) an 
extensive series of demonstrations of the technique of teaching 
were also included in the programme. Great interest was 
aroused by these two exhibitions, and the Press publicity which 
was given to them brought the question of educational films 
more and more to the front. 

In several cases also the Commission collaborated with the 
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film trade in the showing of educational films, e.g. in the experi- 
ment with Saturday performances of films specially selected for 
children recently undertaken by British Instructional Films, Ltd. 
At no point, indeed, has the Commission adopted an attitude of 
aloofness or superiority to the film trade. It has fully recognized 
the difficulties that face the industry and the danger of allowing 
academic or pedagogic considerations to dominate the situation. 
Educators have to gain the confidence of film showmen by proving 
that they understand the special problems of the film business, 
and can offer effective collaboration in the establishment of a 
real partnership for the opening up of this enormous new market. 

Two years is a long period to wait, and the Commission during 
the term of its inquiry was extremely modest in regard to publicity, 
making very little show of the spade-work which it was under- 
taking. Nevertheless its Report, when published at the beginning 
of June this year, was most timely in its arrival. The interest 
in the film question which had been growing for several years 
reached a peak of intensity with the discussion which concentrated 
around the Sunday opening of cinemas. In a typically British 
way this topic, which concerned the interpretation of an Act of 
Parliament over 150 years old, opened up all manner of side issues, 
making the public ask itself whether it was really getting the kind 
of films that it wanted, and if not, what was the reason? The 
Film Commission Report appeared at a moment when, the first 
Sunday Cinemas Bill having been lost, a fierce dispute was being 
waged between the supporters and opponents of Sunday opening, 
and the whole subject was of topical interest in the Press. 

The title of the Report, The Film in National Life, gives the 
key to its tone. The Report, which was largely the work of one 
of the Commission’s Joint Honorary Secretaries, Mr. A. C. 
Cameron, attempts to assess the contribution which the film might 
make, not merely to formal education, but to the whole cause of 
social progress and national self-enlightment. The Report reads 
like a practical and detailed application of the ideas expressed 
in general form in Sir Stephen -Tallent’s recent pamphlet, The 
Projection of England. The main chapters of The Film in National 
Life deal with the education of the child and the adult, the 
entertainment of the public, the use of the film in documentary 
record and science, and it use in imperial and colonial relations. 
All this is prefaced by a thorough examination of the artistic and 
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technical aspects of film-craft. In making a comparison between 
the great potentialities and the modest actual achievements of 
the films in all these fields, The Film in National Life refers over 
and over again to what has been achieved in other countries where 
admittedly the standard of film production has in the past been 
higher than our own. We need not be ashamed to learn from 
Italy, Germany and Russia in these matters, but one point of 
significance emerges. The countries which have shown the 
greatest advance in the conscious application of the film to the 
enrichment of their national life are those countries which have 
introduced some centralizing influence, either under the State itself 
or through a recognized institution with official status upon 
the commercial development of the film. Only in Britain, it is 
pointed out, has the State so far relied upon the comparatively 
barren method of negative restriction through censorship and 
Government regulation—a method which of itself can never 
stimulate artistic excellence or constructive experiment. 

The Commission on Educational and Cultural Films naturally 
takes no sides in any specific controversy that may arise over 
such questions as film censorship, Sunday opening of*cinemas, etc. 
Nevertheless, in general the whole tenor of The Film in National 
Life is based upon the idea that constructive action is better than 
restrictive action ; and it is to be hoped that those reformers who 
have given so much of their energy and time to the doubtless 
excellent work of preventing others, whether children or adults, 
from seeing degrading or bad films, will now concentrate their 
energies upon promoting the movement which seeks to substitute 
for these bad films films of artistic excellence, of imaginative 
value and of informational accuracy. 

There is but one principal recommendation running through 
the whole of the Report on The Film in National Life, and that 
is the need for the establishment of a National Film Institute, 
with a recognized status and a guaranteed source of income, 
which can co-ordinate the demand for educational and cultural 
films and negotiate with and co-operate with the film trade to 
see that this demand is met. The case for establishing such an 
Institute rests upon the assumption that we have in Britain to-day 
a considerable public whose film needs are not being met by 
existing producers and exhibitors of films. This public consists 
partly of intelligent men and women (and their children) who are 
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tired of the stereotyped and limited fare provided at the ordinary 
picture-house ; partly of teachers, lecturers, scientists, students, 
and social workers who believe that the film could be made a 
potent auxiliary to their work, but who have no adequate oppor- 
tunity of testing this belief, because no film company has yet had 
the enterprise to produce effective “teaching” or “ instruc- 
tional’ films in any appreciable numbers. The industry has 
had many chances to make a start in this direction; but when 
it has done so, the results have usually proved feeble, because 
the film industry has no effective means of contact with the intellectual 
and educational world. It is financed and led largely by men who 
have no conception of the methods, ideals, and standards of 
education. Consequently, it does not know where to start, 
whom to collaborate with on the academic side, or how to reach 
the vast but unknown educational market. One thing the film 
industry knows very well—that the production of films is an 
expert job, and a costly job too. It is not work that can be 
undertaken by amateurs. Teachers and educators in. general 
are as ignorant of film technique, and of the conditions governing 
the successful production and showing of films, as film magnates 
are of education. But since the issue of The Film in National 
Life, this point at any rate has been gained: educators have now 
had their eyes opened to the history, achievements, and craftsman- 
ship of film-makers. Can we truly say that the film industry, 
on its side, has become equally alive to the needs of education ? 
As for the intelligent film-goer who, in the provinces at any 
rate, has been driven almost to despair of the kind of films he 
wants to see ever coming to the theatre in his locality, he is busy 
now organizing or joining a film society. The existence of the 
film society movement is a standing condemnation of the lack of 
enterprise of the film industry in not attempting to retain this 
important and growing section of the public in its halls. The film 
society movement has struggled to its feet in the face of great 
difficulties, legal, commercial, and official: and even to-day 
the provincial film societies urgently need the help of a central 
headquarters in London, through which the films they want can 
be rented at reasonable rates, and foreign films imported for 
experimental showing. It should be part of the functions of a 
Film Institute to provide effective help of this sort for provincial 
film societies. 
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Yet for every one person who is enthusiastic enough to join 
a film society, it is certain that there are huncreds who would 
patronize their local cinema halls more regularly if they could 
have reasonable expectation of seeing there films which made some 
sort of appeal to their intelligence, taste, and imagination. This 
unsatisfied public of potential film-goers will never make its needs 
felt—will never become vocal—until it is organized and given a 
lead. One of the main reasons for welcoming a Film Institute 
would be that such a body would be in a position to undertake 
this organization of the intelligent film-going public. We want 
to see film-goers’ societies, or film circles, or film groups, springing 
up in every town, large or small—not for the purpose of getting 
away by themselves for the holding of their own private shows, 
but to bring pressure to bear upon the managers of local picture 
houses, by showing them that a higher standard of selection of 
films for inclusion in their future programmes is going to make a 
favourable difference to box-office receipts. This is the only 
sound way to crystallize film-goers’ tastes, and to prove to the 
trade the existence of a class which is to it at present more or less 
of a myth. 

One of the first tasks of a National Film Institute would be 
to stimulate this movement by the circulation of more information 
about current films, and by the publication of annotated lists of 
films which deserve the organized support of intelligent film-goers. 
Current film criticism in our newspapers to-day stands at a 
disgracefully low level ; and the influencing of film reviews by 
commercial considerations which stop little short of bribery is 
only too frequent. The public is therefore entitled to look to a 
Film Institute for help in the dissemination of unbiassed and 
thoughtful assessments of new films, British and foreign. 

A Film Institute is also required for the purpose of breaking 
the “ vicious circle’ which holds up the development of the film 
as an instrument of instruction in our educational system. 
A mere handful of our schools to-day possess projectors for class- 
room use. So small is the number, that it is not commercially 
profitable to produce “teaching” films for their use. But, 
naturally, teachers will not buy projectors and experiment with 
them till they know that suitable films are to be had. How, then, 
can this circle be broken? It can be broken only by the action 
of an institution commanding the full confidence of educators in 
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general, which will sponsor appropriate experiments in co-operation 
with such film companies as are enterprising enough to wish to 
exploit the school market. When a few films have been made, 
under the supervision and with the approval of experts in teaching 
methods, and when those films have been experimented with 
and reported on by a responsible body (such as a Film Institute)— 
both schools, on the one hand, and manufacturers of film and 
apparatus on the other hand, will begin to take courage and to 
give the new instrument its rightful place in the educational 
system. 

The prominent part which the B.I.A.E. has taken in working 
out the scheme for a Film Institute has had one notably good 
result. It has called attention to the fact that, from a purely 
commercial point of view, the market which adult education may 
be expected to provide for educational films is going to be at least 
as wide and important as the schools market—and it is going 
to be easier to open up, because adult education is more informally 
and loosely organized, and is more varied and therefore open to 
experiment. Adult education at one end impinges upon propa- 
gandist movernents of all kinds—humanitarian, artistic, political, 
religious, and social. To these movements the film is going to 
prove a godsend as an informal instrument of teaching and 
publicity. Again, just as broadcast adult education has opened 
up a vast new field of informal activity, mainly attaching to 
existing educational organizations, in the creation of ‘‘ discussion 
groups ’’; so, too, the talking film is capable of playing its part 
in developing the pioneering work of old established adult educa- 
tion bodies, as well as creating educational offshoots from bodies 
not specifically educational in their main purpose. The day will 
come when we shall see informal discussion groups centring round 
appropriate talking films, which will serve~as do broadcast talks 
now—to stimulate interest in scientific, literary, historical, and 
political subjects, and to introduce villagers and city dwellers, 
housewives and clubmen, to new knowledge and new ideas. 

Can we imagine a movement of this sort coming into being 
without the help of some such body as a Film Institute? Co- 
ordination and leadership are of the essence of such activities : 
and these cannot spring up under purely commercial direction. 
They require the fostering care of an organization indisputably 
disinterested~and indisputably interesied in education as its 
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main object. The task of a Film Institute would therefore be to 
act as middleman and intermediary between the producers and 
the consumers of educational and cultural films. It would be no 
part of its functions to produce or distribute films itself; but it 
would fall within its functions to assist in finding suitable markets 
for films which achieved a definite standard of artistic and 
intellectual merit. The Film Institute would exercise no sort of 
authority or dictatorship over film taste ; it would have neither 
the power nor the resources to attempt anything of the sort. 
But it would be able, by classifying films according to their 
educational and cultural value, to afford guidance to the public 
and to the educational world interested in seeing or using good 
films. 

Such in outline is the case for the creation of a Film Institute, 
as presented in the Film Commission’s Report, The Film in 
National Life. The kind of Institute which it is proposed to set 
up is also clearly defined in the Report. In order to give the 
Film Institue an assured status, under a measure of public control, 
it is recommended that it be established under Royal Charter 
granted by the Privy Council. Responsibility for the policy 
and finance of the Film Institute would be exercised by a small 
governing committee appointed by the Privy Council, and re- 
sembling—in miniature, of course—the Board of Governors of 
the B.B.C. The executive work would be performed by a Director 
and suitable staff appointed by the governing committee, but 
working under the general guidance of a larger Council, represen- 
tative of all interests, official, educational, commercial, technical, 
and artistic, concerned with the films. Upon this Council the 
film trade would be fully represented, in order that its expert 
knowledge might be available to ensure the smooth and efficient 
working of the Institute. 

There remains the question of money. When The Film 
in National Life was published in June 1932, the way was already 
opening up towards a solution of this problem, along the lines 
indicated. The efforts of the Commission on Educational and 
Cultural Films to persuade the Government of the desirability 
of including provision for the Film Institute in the Sunday 
Cinemas Bill were about to bear fruit. A long and careful 
campaign of Parliamentary work was necessary to achieve final 
success ; and this campaign has been ably directed and carried 
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through by Mr. J. W. Brown, the Secretary of the B.I.A.E. and Joint 
Honorary Secretary to the Film Commission. The late Labour 
Government had already been converted to approval of the 
proposal in 1931, after a deputation had been sent to Mr. Clynes 
and speakers had addressed several meetings of the Parliamentary 
Film Committee. The whole work had, however, to be gone 
through again in the new Parliament, after the General Election 
last autumn. The position was complicated by the fact that the 
Film Commission had to observe complete neutrality in regard 
to the main principle of the Sunday Cinemas Bill, yet to press for 
its own proposal to allocate five per cent. of the proceeds of 
Sunday cinemas to educational films, as contingent upon the 
acceptance of the principles of Sunday opening and compulsory 
donations to charity. The Film Commission received, however, 
much valuable support and counsel from members of all parties, 
and from both opponents and supporters of the Bill itself. For 
example, Lord Eustace Percy and Sir Herbert Samuel were good 
enough, at one time, to give advice as to the drafting of a suitable 
amendment. Later, a very favourable attitude towards the 
proposal was adopted by Sir Herbert Samuel, when he went to 
the Home Office, and by the Hon. Oliver Stanley, who took charge 
of the Sunday Cinemas Bill in Committee. Above all, however, 
the gratitude of the Commission is owed to Col. John Buchan, 
who, in a speech on the second reading of the Bill, propounded 
the case for a Film Institute and explained in lucid terms how it 
could be brought into being, without costing the Treasury a penny, 
by the allocation to its support of five per cent. of the profits of 
Sunday cinemas. Valuable help in securing support for the 
proposal was also given by Mr. Vyvyan Adams, M.P., and 
Mr. R. K. Law, M.P., the latter of whom actually moved, during 
the Committee stage of the Bill, the necessary amendment. 
This amendment was then taken over by the Government, 
and embodied in the form of a new clause to be added to the Bill 
during its Report stage. In the Government’s hands, the 
original proposal received certain modifications which were 
thought desirable to clear away misunderstanding. The new 
clause provided for the creation of a Cinematograph Fund, to be 
administered by the Privy Council for the development of the 
film “‘ as a means of entertainment and instruction.” To form 
this fund the Lord President of the Council may direct that a sum 
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of up to five per centum of the profits of Sunday cinemas may be 
paid ; the precise amount requisitioned, and the disposal of the 
Fund, being both left to the discretion of the Lord. President. 
The provisions of the clause were made flexible in this way, because 
it was desired to emphasize the experimental nature of the 
proposed Film Institute. If it should prove to be unnecessary 
or unworkable, the grant of money from the Cinematograph Fund 
can be withdrawn, and the Fund itself closed down. 

In spite of the moderation of these proposals, definite 
opposition to the new Cinematograph Fund clause was forth- . 
coming both in the Press and in Parliament. So far as the film 
trade was concerned, this opposition came mainly from certain 
exhibitors, who apparently feared that any attempt to develop 
the educational side of films would draw away part of the clientele 
of the ordinary picture house! Film producers in general have 
not shown any hostility to the idea of a Film Institute, though 
no one except Mr. Bruce Woolfe, the Managing Director of British 
Instructional Films, Ltd., has had the courage to come forward 
into the open in its favour. Apart from the general attitude 
of the trade, bitter criticism emanated from Sir James Marchant, 
chairman of Visual Education, Ltd., who delivered himself of a 
long tirade, in an evening newspaper, on ‘‘ The Farce of a Film 
Institute.” Reference was made to a Russian Bolshevik scheme, 
and the inference conveyed to readers was that the establishment 
of such an Institute in England might exercise a ‘“‘ godless ” 
influence upon films! Subsequently Sir James put forward plans 
of his own for a so-called people’s cinema ‘‘ university,’’ under 
the patronage of Sir Oswald Stoll, and later (as a variation) for 
a Royal Film Institution established under trade auspices. 

The opposition to the proposed Cinematograph Fund reached 
its culminating point in the debate on the Report Stage of the 
Sunday Cinemas Bill. The Government, having drafted the 
new clause, decided to submit it for decision to a free vote of 
the House. A considerable amount of lobbying against the clause 
then took place, and a number of members seized the opportunity 
of the Whips being taken off to gain a reputation for independence 
by voting against a Government proposal without running a 
risk of being accused of disloyalty. None the less the new 
clause was eventually carried by 186 to 168, the majority including 
the most influential and respected members of all parties, and no 
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serious attempt was made to reverse this decision when the Bill 
came before the House of Lords. 

The ratification of the Cinematograph Fund proposal repre- 
sented a remarkable success for the Commission on Educational 
and Cultural Films. No sooner was the clause adopted than a 
different tone was at once noticeable in film trade circles. The 
project for a Film Institute must now be taken seriously... Those 
who had been hitherto either hostile or Laodicean ‘towards the 
proposal, now boldly declared that the trade was quite convinced 
of the desirability of such an Institute—provided only that it was 
controlled by the trade itself! Naturally such a claim is not likely 
to be taken seriously. The film trade might, at any time during 
the last five years, have approached the representatives of 
education and have arranged a scheme for a Film Institute 
with their advice and goodwill. But now the lead has been left 
entirely to the educational and cultural forces of the country, 
and it is not likely that the latter will surrender control over the 
new Institute to interests which have hitherto been so very luke- 
warm in assisting its development. 

We are now entering upon a stage of negotiation during which 
will be determined the finai form which the experiment of a 
Film Institute is to take. An application to the Privy Council 
for a Royal Charter will be made, as soon as a scheme agreeable 
to the political, educational, cultural, and commercial interests 
concerned with giving the film its rightful place in our national 
life has been worked out in detail. A campaign throughout the 
country is being initiated by the Film Commission to explain 
the Film Institute idea to the public and to the educational world 
in general, by means of a series of representative local con- 
ferences, which will lead to the establishment of suitable local 
machinery to drive the new movement forward. The moment 
has indeed now arrived when an unmistakable expression of the 
demand for a National Film Institute should be voiced in every 
centre concerned with education, social welfare, and general 
culture. The tide is flowing strongly, and advantage should be 
taken of it to reach a new high watermark of achievement in the 
cause of popular education. 


ay 


HELPING THE UNEMPLOYED TO HELP 
THEMSELVES 


By G. P. Buizarp, J.P., Hon. Organizer Central Advisory Council 
for Unemployed Workers 


UNDER the above title the Master of Balliol College recently gave 
a most interesting broadcast talk in which he laid down certain 
guiding principles for those who would help the unemployed. 
He said it should be remembered “‘ that there is not a special 
class or kind of people who constitute the unemployed. The men 
and women who are without work come from almost every calling, 
and have as great a variety of interests and capacities as any 
other members of the community. They are ordinary decent 
people like ourselves, to whom an extraordinary misfortune has 
happened. If we want to help them we must ask how we should 
suffer under that misfortune and what would help us. We are 
all alike in freely receiving innumerable benefits, and we all 
depend for our happiness in being able also freely to give. Man 
does not live by bread alone and by needs and interest in life ; 
he needs to exercise his faculties, and keep his self-respect and the 
respect of his neighbours.’’ The title selected by the Master of 
Balliol for his talk is even better philosophy than the “‘ God helps 
them who help themselves ” propounded over a century ago by 
Benjamin Franklin. Indeed, it was in the spirit of helpfulness to 
fellow human beings that a conference was recently called at 
King’s College (University of London), under the auspices of the 
British Institute of Adult Education, to discuss the possibility of 
setting up a permanent organization for the purpose of assisting 
schemes for the provision of social, educational, and recreational 
facilities for unemployed workers. That conference was attended 
by all the important organizations interested in maintaining the 
physical, mental, and moral well-being of the unemployed. 
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Mr. H. L. Beales of the London School of Economics, in 
opening the conference, said that there was nothing new about 
unemployment in the social and economic system of this and 
other comparable countries. It was always present; it was a 
natural reflex of the ordinary working of the economic system. 
What made the problem urgent at this time was the extent and 
volume of unemployment. In happier times the pressure of 
unemployment was less easily perceived than in our own day, 
because there was less of it and because the whole environment 
of political, social, and economic structure was different. To-day 
every working man was threatened by some prolonged period 
during which he could not share in the constructive activities 
of the community. The “too old at forty ’’ cry was exercising 
increasing pressure in the world. For the man who lost his job 
in middle age it was extremely difficult to find a sphere in which 
to join once more in society’s constructive activities. 

The unemployed were not a class apart, they were not 
different from their fellows, but there had been a strong tendency 
to make them a class apart during the last few years. ‘ The 
unemployed ”’ had become a catchword, a whip to thrash party 
politicians, a joke for the music halls, and we have forgotten the 
unemployed in the discussion of unemployment. The incidence 
of unemployment as it affected working people was that there 
was always that spectre at the door. It was the very inter- 
mittence of unemployment that made it so serious in the social 
sense. If the social framework was to be rebuilt firmly, some- 
thing of long term value in relation to the question of unemploy- 
ment had to be accomplished. In conclusion, Mr. Beales stressed 
the subversive factor of unemployment in their midst, and said 
that no one could afford indifference. 

A dangerous attitude towards unemployment is adopted by 
certain sections of the community. In the first place they regard 
the present extreme trade depression as temporary, and look for 
an improvement which may lead back to something approxi- 
mating to pre-war prosperity. But in pre-war days we had our 
cycle of heavy unemployment, indeed one of the leading statesmen 
of the present century cynically remarked: ‘‘ A reserve army of 
labour is necessary to the employer, but it is not the duty of the 
State to keep alive this army during the time it is not required.” 
War-time experiences and separation allowances have led to a 
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little more humane view of the duty of the State towards the 
main army of wealth producers, The introduction of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, too, markedly affected the position. One of the 
Ministers responsible for the Unemployment Insurance Act 
referred to it in a recent letter to the Times as the “ sheet anchor 
of the country in the last dozen years,” and significantly admitted 
that “‘ special provision must be made for insured workers destitute 
through no fault of their own.” In that phrase lies the very key 
to the position. 

The damaging results of the war, incalculable as a whole, 
have had a marked effect on three aspects, financial, physical, 
and industrial, of national life. The financial and physical results 
we cannot attempt to assess here. There must, however, be added 
to the war loss of life and the war damage to lives, a certain 
amount of physical deterioration following the outbreak of peace 
and the upward curve of unemployment. This deterioration in 
health has been paralleled by a deterioration in habits and 
ability. Prolonged lack of employment is bound to lead to 
distaste for work in the older men, and as the community has 
failed to provide work for such large numbers of young persons 
leaving the school, the failure may result in these persons develop- 
ing no taste for work at all. There is one further factor, however, 
which has got to be faced. The industrial results of rationaliza- 
tion, or mechanization of industry, is a challenge to our present 
Social and economic system, and this challenge can only be met 
by the most drastic reorganization of our industrial and economic 
system. There was a growing mechanization of industry in 
pre-war days which during the war period was speeded up to 
such intensity that when the war ended it ushered-in what may 
be regarded as a new industrial era. One sees the effects here 
and there cf rationalization, without visualizing what tremendous 
general results have been achieved. It was reported about 1929, 
after careful inquiry and research work in the United States, that 
go men on the average could then produce what it took 140 men 
to do ten years previously. Indeed, the report went on to state 
how many, or rather how few, months in the year would suffice 
for those engaged in given industries to produce sufficient for a 
year’s supply of the home market. But to come nearer home, 
the International Labour Office reported that, as the result of 
rationalization between the years 1924 and 1930 in ten British 
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industries there was an increase of 11 per cent. in production. 
At the same time the number of workers employed fell by 8 per 
cent. Asa result of the selection of workers, the workers’ output 
had been increased from 10 to 40 per cent., and the training of 
workers had increased their production from 27 to 200 per cent. 
Production was speeded up from 40 to 260 per cent. by the 
“ chain ” system, and from 20 to 700 per cent. by the rationaliza- 
tion of movements. 

Take the building trades for example. We are told by one 
of their trade union leaders that from 3,000 to 5,000 men are 
being made redundant every year. The industry is being 
revolutionized by the extensive use of concrete, which can be 
mixed several tons at a time in a motor-driven builder’s lorry 
while it moves through the streets. Stone can be cut and shaped 
as easily as timber by carborundum machines, doing as much 
work in five minutes as a mason in eight hours, and putting on a 
finish that no mason could equal. Even agriculture, the most 
conservative of the world’s industries, has caught the fever. 
Tractors and motor-driven machines are coming more and more 
into use. In Lincolnshire a few years ago over 3,000 acres of rich 
land under one management were de-hedged and the ditches 
converted into covered drains to provide economic units of 
cultivable land for a team of tractors. In this instance output 
was doubled and, contrary to common expectations, the manual 
labour force employed increased by 60 per cent. compared with 
the number employed previously on the same area of land. This 
is a very telling argument for the fullest development of our 
native soil. The more so as workers, mostly the young ones, 
are leaving agriculture at the rate of over 10,000 per annum. 
Rationalization has come to stay. We may fight it by the 
method of (a) advancing the school-leaving age by three or four 
years; (6) making adequate provision for all to retire at, say, 
age sixty; and (c) by a substantial reduction in the hours of 
labour, As regards (c) the International Labour Organization 
at Geneva was recently invited by the Italian Government to 
convene a special session of the governing body to discuss 
reduction of hours of work as a remedy for increasing unemploy- 
ment, and that request received an immediate response from the 
chairman, who has convened a special session for September 2tst. 
Another method of minimizing the undesirable effects of rational- 
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ization is to aim at increased efficiency all round. But we may 
well ask will this not make the position of the unemployed even 
worse than at present? Have we not solved the problem of 
increased production without seeking for further efficiency, and 
is not the main cause of our trouble due to the fact that we 
have failed to face up to the much more difficult problem of 
unequal distribution? To unequal distribution is due the fact 
that we have a submerged fifth in a land of plenty; slums 
and hovels with builders walking the streets; and other 
economic evils too many to mention. We try to counteract 
these by spasmodic charitable efforts, and in and out State or 
municipal action. Yet a section of the community grumbles 
in season and out of season at the cost of social services which 
in a parsimonious way only half supports our “ reserve army 
of labour.’”’ It is well known that the cost would probably be 
more than doubled if the members of that reserve army and 
their families had to be supported in institutions, penal or 
otherwise. These questions give one furiously to think for 
they are not merely post-war problems, but are. inherent in 
our present social and economic system. Further efficiency and 
scientific organization is, of course, a goal which we must strive 
collectively to attain, and the individual aim should be not 
merely to make oneself fit for life, but fit to live in the fullest 
sense of the term. To that end the community, including the 
unemployed themselves, cannot afford to allow the unemployed 
indefinitely to kill time. If all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy, all play and no work may make Jack inclined to shirk. 
Killing time is a very boring occupation, and we want to substitute 
improving time tn tts place. 


In a message to the conference at King’s College, Dr. Mans- 
bridge, the Chairman of the British Institute of Adult Education, 
summed up the present position as follows :— 


“ The changing conditions of the times resulting in the enforced 
leisure of many splendid working men and women have made it a 
matter of vital interest for societies and institutes concerned with 
the provision of adult education to consider new methods of approach 
and the creation of new opportunities. . . . 

“‘T am sure that the conference will produce many suggestions 
and ideas, and I am equally sure that the British Institute of Adult 
Education will do all that it can to make the way clear for and to 
stimulate forward movements in this direction. Of course, the 
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Institute is concerned with adult education alone, but that term 
covers a wide range of practical training as well as study in the 
narrower sense. It will certainly seek to help and to co-operate 
with those other bodies, national and other, which are facing so 
whole-heartedly the problems. 

“Tt has been said that the test of a man’s education is the 
way in which he spends his leisure. It would be splendid if the 
British Institute could help the unemployed to pass this test in the 
—_ which has been forced upon them by the economic conditions 
of the time.” 


What, then, can we do collectively in the matter of un- 
employment ? Whatever effort is decided upon, be sure the 
unemployed themselves will eagerly co-operate. Despite the 
gibes and sneers which certain press organs broadcast when 
individuals, or small bodies of the unemployed, make a bad move, 
the unemployed class—no, not a class, for they include repre- 
sentatives of all the varying interests of the community—are as 
a whole as self-respecting as any other section of the nation. 
They bear the calamity which has been forced upon them, with 
wonderful fortitude and very little complaining. It may here 
be desirable to urge, in the most emphatic manner possible, that 
where any scheme to help the unemployed workers is in con- 
templation, the very first step should be to consult the 
organized unemployed themselves, and so ensure that the form 
it takes meets with their approval. 

The State and the local authorities could do much, are doing 
a little, and might do a good deal more if they remembered that 
the work of remedial measures is not all out-of-pocket expenditure. 
The writer in giving evidence before the Royal Commission on 
National Health Insurance, stressed the point of looking at net costs 
when dealing with expenditure on the social services. A lot of our 
social expenditure is in the nature of insurance and maintenance 
costs. The starving of such services by a cheeseparing policy 
will inevitably lead to deterioration mentally, morally, and 
physically of those who are thereby deprived of a citizen’s rights. 
What is put into the schools; into adult education, vocational 
and non-vocational ; and into all forms of mental and physical 
training is recovered by the nation, as has been proved again and 
again. It took fifteen years’ agitation to force through legislation 
for public baths and wash-houses, and Punch by its cartoon with 
the cheap sneer, ‘‘ The great unwashed,’ was an unwilling ally 
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in that controversy. To the fact that an epidemic is no respecter 
of persons we owe the first move in the direction of Public Health 
legislation, and because an uneducated working class is a danger 
to the State, the unwilling State was forced eventually to pay for 
education. All these are examples of the breaking down of a 
penny wise pound foolish policy. 

Surely unemployment is such a widespread and catching 
disablement that the community—even those who have to pay, 
pay, pay—must seek for some easing of the position by all reason- 
able methods. A good example is worth copying, and Denmark 
affords an outstanding example of what can be done by a nation 
in unfavourable post-war circumstances. After Denmark had 
lost perhaps the most productive part of her territory she set 
herself boldly to reconstruct. The Danish Heath Society, taking 
as its motto, “‘ outside loss, inside gain,’ surveyed the country 
and proceeded to reclaim waste land and to improve the cultiva- 
tion of land already in use. About 3,000 square miles of land 
was out of use, but now 2,000 square miles of that land, one- 
seventh of the area of the country, has been brought into cultiva- 
tion. Hand in hand with the development of the land went the 
development of education and co-operation. Two educational 
pioneers, who should always be dear to the heart of adult educa- 
tionists, Bishop Grundtvig and Cobbler Kristen Kold, taking as 
their motto, “ that the blind may receive their sight,” developed 
the Folkskola (Elementary Schools) and the still more important 
Folkshégskola (High Schools). Hence the industrial and educa- 
tional position of Denmark to-day ! 

We may and should follow Denmark’s example in the field 
of education, though it is to be feared that extensive and unwise 
“economies ’’ are in contemplation. In the direction of agri- 
culture good work is being done by the Friends Allotment 
Committee, an organization which needs greater financial support 
if their good work is to be continued and extended. The Friends 
Allotment Committee and many other bodies standing by and 
helping the unemployed during their enforced idleness were 
represented at the King’s College Conference. The following 
resolution was there unanimously agreed to :— 


“That this Conference, having considered the memorandum 
submitted to it, constitutes itself an Adviscry Council to the British 
Institute of Aduit Education for the purpose of assisting schemes 
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for the provision of social, educational, recreational, and other 
facilities for unemployed workers; and that the British Institute 
of Adult Education requested to take the necessary steps to 
carry into effect the aims embodied in the memorandum with the 
assistance of members of the Advisory Council.” 


In accordance with that resolution a Central Advisory 
Council for Unemployed Workers has now been established. The 
Council’s main purpose will be to stimulate and co-ordinate the 
efforts that are being made to help the unemployed workers 
during the present depressing times. The high value of the 
experiments already made in different centres is unmistakable 
and deserves a wider publicity and nation-wide extension. The 
Council will act as a clearing-house of information. A general 
survey of the work being done throughout the country for the 
unemployed is nearing completion and will be published shortly. 
This already covers schemes in upwards of 120 localities. Readers 
are invited to send particulars of schemes in their localities to 
Hon. Organizer, Central Advisory Council for Unemployed 
Workers, 39, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. The many and 
varied schemes in operation in different parts of the country 
cover the following activities: allotments, club reading and 
recreation rooms (including the use of public halls) ; classes 
in ambulance work; boot and furniture repairing; design ; 
dramatic art; dressmaking ; economics; hand loom weaving ; 
gardening ; literature; poultry rearing; motor mechanics ; 
wireless ; wood and metal work ; and many other subjects. In 
the direction of recreation they cover sports, cricket, football, 
physical training, swimming, and rambles. Camps, industrially 
developed to be self-supporting as much as possible, have been 
formed, and in certain areas production solely for barter and 
exchange is being encouraged. It will be noted that these 
activities form a challenge to the easily accepted view that when 
material wants have been supplied all that is necessary has been 
done. It is a mistake to assume that unemployed men and 
women are so preoccupied in mind as to incapacitate them from 
continuous study, and so out of heart that they cannot engage 
with any spirit or satisfaction in intellectual work. There are 
cultural possibilities in vocational education to be explored: for 
example, the woodworker or the metalworker in studying the 
origin of his material, its sources of supply, and the arts to which 
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it gave rise, may develop a readier sense of the significance of his 
work. There is plenty of evidence that almost any form of 
occupation, which breaks the monotony of long spells of un- 
employment, is of real moral and physical value to the un- 
employed man, and enough has been attempted already by 
enthusiastic pioneers to show that a considerable variety of 
effort is possible. What is needed is the initiation of new 
activities, based upon the most successful available experience, 
and under the joint control of the unemployed themselves and 
those who can organize with them facilities which they will value. 
The experience so far gained shows beyond question that the time 
is ripe for something like a national crusade to be organized. 
That crusade must be envisaged as proceeding from the co- 
operation of voluntary bodies with organized working-class 
movements, industrial and co-operative, local authorities, and 
interested individuals. An appeal will be made to the repre- 
sentatives of local government authorities, education authorities, 
institutes, societies, and to individuals to consider whether their 
premises could not, at some hours of the day, be utilized for the 
unemployed. Each town has its own problem, and there should 
be a collective attempt in each town to estimate all the resources 
which might be drawn upon in this great need. The free use of 
land and premises and the provision of equipment is urgently 
necessary. Local couneils could do much by allowing free use 
of sports grounds, swimming baths, and gymnasia at hours when 
they are not used by the general public. Arrangements should 
be made for club-rooms, reading-rooms, the hearing of broadcast 
programmes, and the use of gramophones. 

It is when we leave the definitely educational sphere and 
enter the industrial field that difficulties begin to confront us. 
The general position with regard to training the unemployed 
cannot be better summed up than was done by Mrs. Sidney Webb, 
George Lansbury, and their colleagues in the Minority Report 
on Poor Law, as follows :— 

“ This is not the place for any detailed plans of the curriculum 
and the regimen of the Training Establishments; which would, 
indeed, have to be worked out for men of different ages, different 
weaknesses, and different needs. But we can foresee that carefully 
graduated physical exercises will play a large part; that men of 
definite trades can be given opportunities for improving their skill 
and enlarging the range of their capacity in those trades; that 
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practically all men can usefully be taught mechanical drawing; and 
working to plan and scale ; that they can all usefully improve their 
mental arithmetic and their power of keeping accounts, that all men 
nowadays need to know the use of the common tools and how to 
run the simpler machines ; that many men have a desire, at least, 
to try their hands at the cultivation of the land, and these might 
well be put to the farm and garden work ; and, seeing that all men 
would be the better for the seaman’s knowledge of how to cook, 
how to clean, and how to mend and wash, there is every reason 
why all the men should take their share of the necessary work of 
the establishment.” 


Let us now proceed to examine in detail some of the more 
successful schemes for helping the unemployed to help themselves 
now in operation. 


TYPICAL SCHEMES FOR HELPING THE UNEMPLOYED * 
The People’s Service Club, Lincoln 


This was inaugurated in October, 1928, and is the Joint 
Scheme of the Lincoln Workers’ Educational Association and the 
Lincoln Unemployed Workers. Its aims and objects are: (1) To 
unite employed and unemployed for social fellowship and 
recreation. (2) To develop activities for the benefit of the 
unemployed group and others whom they may wish to help. 
(3) To give opportunities for the practice of craftsmanship and 
self-improvement to unemployed workers. Membership of the 
club is voluntary and there is no subscription. 

The origin of the Lincoln People’s Service Club was a single 
workshop, acquired in 1927 by the local W. E. A., in which twenty 
or thirty men cobbled and carpentered, and a few women sewed, 
for themselves, for their fellow-unemployed, and for the local 
infirmary. Since then, with the aid of private subscriptions and 
a recent grant from the Pilgrim Trust, of technical instruction 
from the local education authorities, and, above all, of the ready 
co-operation of the unemployed themselves, the work has steadily 
grown in size and scope. 

By the end of May, 1931, 400 unemployed men and women, 
including the wives of unemployed men, had voluntarily asso- 
ciated themselves with the Club since its opening, and during 


* The details with regard to these schemes have been extracted from the 
latest reports of the organizations. 
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the past year 246 unemployed men and women have given their 
services for various periods. 

The work done at the Grantham Street workshop has 
included the making of small articles of furniture, toys, and 
household repairs. 

In March, 1932, a new engineering workshop at St. Marks 
was taken over, and in setting up the machinery the men have 
made a sound mechanical job. Lincoln is vitally interested in 
engineering trades, and it was felt that unemployed engineers 
would welcome an opportunity of maintaining and increasing 
their skill. This shop is co-operating with the Grantham Street 
shop in making articles which require metal parts and wood 
turning. In this way members of both shops are brought into 
friendly relationship. During the year an important develop- 
ment in the direction of working out men’s own inventions has 
taken place. Efforts are being made to produce labour-saving 
devices for the home, and one man has invented a special type of 
cultivator for allotment gardens. 

Gifts of articles have been made and repairs done by these 
two workshops for many local institutions. In March, 1932, a 
deputation of Club members visited the Rhondda Clubs and 
presented toys and bed-rests which had been made at Lincoln, 
The articles for household use and the repairs done in the homes 
of unemployed workers have proved particularly valuable. 
Through this service much of the dilapidation and discomfort 
which accompanies unemployment and leads to despair and 
misery has been avoided. 

Valuable and important service continues to be done by the 
Boot Repairing Department, especially to the children. The 
Lincoln Dawber Charity has provided all leather and grindery for 
childrens’ boots. Social and educational activities have been 
maintained, and the attendance at lectures and discussion groups 
has been good. A Welfare Committee, composed mainly of 
unemployed members, has been formed, and is an important 
organizational development. The Club has always been most 
willing to co-operate with other organizations—particularly the 
trade unions—but, until the Welfare Committee had been formed, 
adequate expression had not been given to this development. 
As a result of the activities of the Welfare Committee there is 
now less misunderstanding and more satisfactory relationships 
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between the trade unions and the Club than has previously 
existed. The Trades Council gave a sympathetic hearing to an 
address delivered before them on the aims and objects of the 
Club, and appointed four delegates to the Peoples’ Service Club 
General Committee. Some of the unions, including the A.E.U. 
and the N.U.V.B., have accepted an invitation from the Club to 
inspect the workshop and see the work in progress. On each 
occasion the opinions expressed by the representatives of the 
unions have been favourable and helpful. On the basis of what 
has already been achieved, and with the backing of the Welfare 
Committee, it is hoped that closer understanding and sympathy 
between the trade unions, especially among the rank and file 
members, and the Club will be achieved. The Welfare Com- 
mittee undertakes the important task of investigating requests 
or suggestions from organizations for articles to be made by the 
Club. The Committee inquires carefully into the needs of 
inmates and the means of the organization, and when it is proved 
that the articles could not be purchased or obtained from any 
other source, the matter is placed before the Workshop 
Groups, who then have an opportunity to volunteer to make the 
articles required. No work is undertaken without the consent 
of the workshop members. The principle of the Club is one of 
mutual service. No articles are sold by the Club, neither must 
they be sold by individual members. 


Friends Allotment Committee 


In September, 1928, a Coalfield’s Distress Committee was 
set up by the Home Service Committee of the Society of Friends 
to encourage men to help themselves by growing their own food- 
stuffs, No help was given to obtain land, but seeds for 300-600 
sq. yds. per man were provided. A start was made in the South 
Wales coalfields area where, in a very short time, 203 allotment 
societies were formed. Early in 1929 there was a request for 
help in starting societies in Northumberland, Durham, Stafford- 
shire, Yorkshire, and other smaller mining areas. About the 
same time, the Mansion House Committee, under the Chairman- 
ship of the Lord Mayor of London, recognizing the value of this 
kind of self-help, took over the responsibility of some of the 
larger mining areas, and it was due to their financial assistance 
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along with the co-operation of local authorities, county directors 
of agriculture, and local allotment societies, that it proved 
possible to offer in nearly all the mining centres of England and 
Wales some assistance towards starting and cultivating allotments. 

_ In the autumn of 1930 it was agreed by Friends that, in 
view of the general state of unemployment, it was necessary 
to extend the movement and to afford help not only to the mining 
districts, but also to any other district where the need was 
apparent. In consequence of this decision the Coalfields Distress 
Committee was reorganized as the Allotments Committee. 
Several members of the Committee were in close touch with the 
Ministry of Agriculture and other Government departments, and 
most of the proposals contained in Part II of the Agricultural 
Land (Utilization) Bill of 1931 were the results of suggestions 
made by them based on the experience obtained during the 
previous three years. To enable the work to be continued in 
the winter, 1930, before the Bill was actually passed, the Minister 
of Agriculture set up a small Central Committee, and Parliament 
voted {£80,000 for financing a scheme for England and Wales 
which the Committee had prepared, and which was carried out 
under local administrators appointed by the Committee. Of 
the sum of £80,000 only a net expenditure of £23,000 was incurred. 

The Minister of Agriculture invited three members of the 
Allotment Committee to join this Central Committee, and in 
addition the Friends were asked to act as District Administrators 
in the areas where they had previously been working—later on 
other areas being added. 

The operations in these extended areas were very much 
larger than in the previous season. Forty new societies were 
started, and the number of applications for assistance was 
nearly doubled. The value of the help given may be judged by 
the fact that a man for 7s. got sufficient supplies to plant 10 rods 
with potatoes and vegetables, and also a quantity of fertilizer, 
lime, and either a spade or a fork. These cost, at wholesale 
prices, about 18s., and at retail prices very much more. 

In the whole of the areas admini:- ting the Government 
Scheme, 64,000 men were helped, a’ “ is estimated that the 
value of the foodstuffs so produced would be close on £400,000. 
Added to this is the inestimable value of maintaining physical 
health and well-being and safeguarding of character.. This was 
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considered a remarkable achievement, and still more remarkable 
is the fact that out of a total of over £17,000 due from these 
unemployed men, nearly all has been received. Experience has 
shown that while there are advantages and disadvantages in 
carrying out the work under the wing of a Government depart- 
ment, there is great need for the initiative which is best provided 
by individuals who feel a real concern in the matter and organizers 
who will make it their job to bring together the unemployed men 
and the tracts of waste land, or uncultivated land, of which much 
is available. It seems necessary to get people aroused to the 
knowledge that in helping men in agricultural pursuits something 
is being done to restore the balance between Industrialism and 
Agriculture, and showing the possibility of training a new 
generation who will look on agriculture as one of the basic 
industries of the country. 

At present there seems very little hope that the Land 
Utilization Act of July, 1931, will be put into force. The Govern- 
ment has decided that no new work can for the time being be 
undertaken, and the grant for the provision of seeds, etc., for 
unemployed men to cultivate their allotments is not to be renewed. 
The Central Committee set up by the Government has been dis- 
solved, and the work started a year ago has had to be abandoned. 
The Friends Allotments Committee is convinced, however, that 
the work ought to be continued, and it has been decided that as 
far as possible the work undertaken by the Central Allotments 
Committee will be carried on by them. 


Welsh Mining Districts 

(1) Brynmawr.—In this small town the population of 7,000 
had been entirely dependent for employment on the coal and iron 
industries. After the War both these industries had come to a 
standstill, and there was no hope of a recovery. The Friends 
therefore began by promoting work of communal value in the 
district and so secured for the unemployed men one day’s work 
a week at T.U. rates of pay. 

It was believed by the Society that a movement which was 
to be of any real value must not be imposed from above, but must 
spring from the community itself. Some members of the Society 
took up residence in the town and identified themselves with its 
interests. 
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A community Study Council was formed to consider the 
problems of the district in all their aspects, and out of the Study 
Circle has arisen a Town Development Committee. On this 
committee every side of the life of Brynmawr is represented, and 
under its inspiration unemployed men are working to beautify 
and to provide amenities for the town. Students not only from 
British but also from foreign universities have joined in this 
work, and an excellent spirit has prevailed. The site was given 
by the owner, and the voluntary services of an advisory engineer 
and other experts were secured. The expenditure on cement 
and other materials and on meals supplied amounted to {600 
(6d. a head daily). The work was directed by men from the 
ranks of the unemployed. 

In the investigation of the future of industry in the town by 
the Study Circle it was made abundantly plain that no revival 
of the coal and iron industry could be expected in the near future. 
The need for new avenues of employment was met by the estab- 
lishment of the Brynmawr and Clydach Valley Industries, Ltd., 
a parent company raising the money to lend to the shareholders 
of several associated companies who are the workers themselves. 
Under this scheme factories for the making of furniture, boots, 
and the weaving of woollen tweeds have been set up. A poultry 
farm is also being started. It is believed that the triumphant 
success of this scheme fs ensured. 

(2) Risca—At Christmas, 1928, Mr. R. R. Jordan of the 
Morris Motors, Ltd., went on a private mission of help to Risca. 
The news which he brought back led the Mayor of Oxford’s 
Mining Distress Committee to decide to concentrate its efforts on 
Risca. Oxford House was founded, some public utility works 
were subsidized, relief in various forms was given, and efforts on 
behalf of allotment holders and work among unemployed boys 
was Catried on. 

The first thing to be started was an Unemployed Men’s Club, 
entirely autonomous and separate in premises from Oxford 
House. The only connection was that the Warden called the 
meeting which led to its establishment, and is always glad to give 
any advice or help called for. A disused shop was obtained which 
the men put into order themselves. The members of the club 
are responsible for running it, and they themselves have to see 
that it pays its way. The principal activities are carpentering, 
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cobbling, and boot-making. Clubs may not be used for 
private profit, and no work done in the Club may be sold to non- 
members. Indoor games are provided and lectures are given. 
Clubs for boys, girls, and women and a dramatic society have 
also been started, and these, too, are entirely self-governing. 

In 1931 an offer of a yearly grant was made by the Educa- 
tional Settlements Association to develop an educational settle- 
ment, and of this Oxford House is the centre. Lectures and 
classes are being held, with the co-operation of the L.E.A., the 
W.E.A., and other educational bodies, on the Appreciation of 
Music, French, Psychology, Modern Social Problems, Ambulance, 
and Home Jobbery. Oxford House has been appointed a centre 
for the County Library, and it has also a smali library of its own, 
but the supply of books is still inadequate. 

During the first year about 550 people made use of the 
settlement in one way or another apart from public lectures. 
The clientele consisted of miners, steel workers, shop assistants, 
railway workers, teachers, clerks, bricklayers, municipal workers, 
chemists, and housewives. 

To carry on its present work the Committee requires an 
annual income of not less than £700. Towards this sum the £300 
a year for three years (beginning April, 1931) is guaranteed from 
the Pilgrim Trust through the Educational Settlements Associa- 
tion. For the remainder private subscriptions will have to be 
relied upon. 

(3) Maes-yr-Haf—Work for the unemployed has been 
developed here by the Educational Settlements Association, 
which has devoted its activities specially to the abnormally 
depressed Rhondda Valley. The settlement itself, at Trealaw, 
provides a full programme of educational activities—classes, 
lectures, discussion groups, adult schools, girls’ schools, groups 
for instruction in sewing and handicrafts—as well as developing 
a hand-weaving school and organizing a poultry keepers’ training 
scheme. But the distinctive feature of its work has been the 
organization of ten Educational Clubs to deal with the outlying 
districts. Each club was originally initiated and equipped (at a 
cost of about £60, derelict premises being adapted and decorated 
for club purposes by the voluntary labour of the unemployed 
themselves) by the settlement itself, and contact is still 
maintained by visits from the staff, by conferences of club 
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representatives, and by a scheme under which the Warden buys 
clothing, blankets, and sewing materials at wholesale prices for 
re-sale to members on the instalment system. But, once estab- 
lished, each club is placed under a system of democratic control 
and, as far as possible, meets its current expenses for rent, rates, 
light, etc., out of weekly contributions of 1d. or 2d. levied on 
members. 

The work of the clubs is partly recreational, opportunities 
being furnished for music, reading, cards, and billiards, and 
partly intellectual, lectures, groups, and classes being organized 
by the settlement, by the W.E.A., by the National Council of 
Music for Wales, and by the universities. But probably their 
most important service is their provision of facilities for manual 
labour and active, although non-commercial, employment : work- 
shops, tools, and cheap materials for carpentry, boot-repairing, 
and other crafts within the club itself ; opportunities for poultry- 
keeping, allotment cultivation, and even pig-keeping outside, 
instruction being provided where necessary. So successful have 
the Rhondda Clubs proved—they now have a total membership 
of 1,500 men—that within the past eighteen months similar 
clubs, with local modifications, have been established by other 
settlements in the North of England and other parts of South 
Wales. 


Trades Union Congress 


The General Council of the Trades Union Congress has 
issued model rules and constitution for Unemployed Associations 
under the auspices of Trades Councils, or the Industrial Sections 
of Trades and Labour Councils. The objects of such associations 
are to combine in one organization employed and unemployed 
persons for combating evils arising from unemployment; to 
provide educational and recreational facilities for its members ; 
in conjunction with the appropriate trade union machinery to 
take all possible steps to secure employment and to impress upon 
the Government and all local authorities the need for finding 
work for those who are workless by relief works and any other 
agency which will meet the need ; and to obtain for unemployed 
persons as high a standard of living as possible. 

The General Council reports that, considerable success has 
attended its efforts to encourage the formation of unemployed 
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associations. In addition to thirty such associations which were 
already in existence there have been formed during the past year 
fifty-eight new associations, while in fifty-two other cases the 
matter is under consideration. 


Morley College for Working Men and Women (London) 


At this college free afternoon classes for unemployed men 
and women are being held. In the lecture classes the courses 
are being so arranged that each day’s class will be complete in 
itself. In this way attendance for short periods is encouraged. 
The classes are being taken by experienced teachers who are 
offering their services. 

For the gymnasium and dancing classes suitable shoes and 
clothing are lent if desired. 


Grith Fyrd Camps 


A scheme for a series of camps has been carefully worked 
out during the past two years by members of the Order of Wood- 
craft Chivalry, and is now being put into action. Its chief objects 
are to make use of the men’s enforced leisure to remove them for 
a while to a more healthy and natural environment, and to afford 
to young people, especially those resident in congested industrial 
areas, who find themselves out of employment, a means of self- 
expression through social service. Those participating do so 
voluntarily. Staleness and boredom are avoided by the men 
being required to collaborate in meeting their own needs as far 
as possible. Not only is hope kept alive and developed, but the 
mental efficiency of the worker is also improved and his outlook 
widened pending employment or re-employment. It is hoped to 
start camps for women as soon as the organization has advanced 
sufficiently. 

Any physically and mentally fit man between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five who is out of a job may apply. The 
project is not confined to insured persons; young men of all 
classes who can pay {I a week for their keep may participate. 
At present the Board of Selection accepts only those applicants 
who appear suitable for the scheme in its pioneering stage. 
Later, it is hoped that all suitable applicants will be taken. The 
scheme has been put into effect with the collaboration of the 
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Ministry of Labour, which has agreed to pay Unemployment 
Benefit and Transitional Payment to those entitled to them who 
take part in the scheme. It is suggested that eighteen months 
should normally be the period of a man’s stay in the camp— 
unless an offer of work in his own trade occurs in the mean- 
time. 

An excellent site for the first camp was secured on advan- 
tageous terms, not involving any money payment, at Godshill, 
Hants. The first work done was to build sleeping shelters and 
to prepare a plot of land for cultivation. The work of camp con- 
struction, road-making, water supply, etc., will, for some time to 
come, occupy a large part of the men’s time. As the work de- 
velops an increasing proportion of work in supplying the needs 
of food, clothing, and recreation will be done. There will be no 
competition with the industrial community in the sale of goods 
and services, for it is intended that everything produced will be 
for the use of the camp. Experience indicates that the number 
of men at any camp should not exceed fifty ; development will 
accordingly take the form of establishing camps in different parts 
of the country. It will be necessary to secure by purchase, lease, 
or gift suitable camp sites where quarters may be erected. Access 
to land for cultivation is essential. 

The payment of {1 weekly by uninsured members of the 
camp covers expendittire for food, etc., and leaves a small balance 
for overhead expenses. Unemployment benefit approximately 
meets the cost of keep in camp, but as assessed at present, 
transitional payment leaves a deficit of about 5s. per week, per 
man. Money is needed also for the maintenance of a few skilled 
leaders (who are not in receipt of public funds), travelling expenses 
of the men, and for organization expenses. The work of the 
present group is being delayed by lack of capital for providing 
equipment and raw materials ; as further camps are established 
capital expenditure not exceeding £1,000 for each camp is con- 
templated. Excess of expenditure over income from allowances 
for the present camp when it reaches its full complement of fifty 
men may be as high as £20 per week. But if transitional pay- 
ment (which will, by then, obtain for the majority of the men) is 
eventually assessed at the full figure of 15s. 3d. instead of 10s. 
per week as at present, this excess will be reduced to some £6 
or £7 per week. 
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It is confidently anticipated that the men, after their 
experience in camp, will be in a position to return to industry 
refreshed instead of demoralized. Their life, while technically 
“ unemployed,” will have been vigorous and healthy. Men now 
at the Godshill Camp represent such different. occupations. as 
those of wood-cutting machinist, electrician, bank clerk, boot- 
repairer, coal merchant’s traveller, draper’s assistant, and book- 
keeper. The Committee invites sympathetic, employers. who 
have vacancies to be filled to bear in mind the various gifts 
represented by those taking part in the experiment. 


Barter, Service for Service (Falkirk) 


As a result of plans prepared by a committee of the Falkirk 
Labour Exchange and a committee of the Falkirk Rotary Club, 
a scheme is being inaugurated whereby fifty selected unemployed 
tradesmen in the Falkirk area will have placed at their disposal a 
fully-equipped workshop so that they may follow their respective 
callings with beneficial results to their dependents and fellow- 
unemployed. The object of the scheme is to provide accommoda- 
tion for the unemployed man to work so that he will be a pro- 
duction unit. Some old foundry buildings have been placed at 
the disposal of those responsible for the scheme and are at present 
being equipped. 

“‘ Service for Service ”’ will be the keynote, and a somewhat 
novel system of barter has been devised by the organizers so 
that the workers who join the industrial colony at Parkhouse 
Foundry will be rewarded for their labours in essential kind. 
For example, a cobbler who has a young family in need of more 
bread than he can afford from his income to purchase for them 
offers a certain number of hours’ work as a cobbler for a similar 
number of hours’ work by a baker, and vice versa. No money 
is exchanged between them, but each gives just what the other 
wants. The effect of this scheme will not only be the material 
benefit to the unemployed man and his family, but also the moral 
effect on the man who, through unemployment, has begun to 
feel himself worthless. With his return to productive work he 
will begin to feel himself once more a useful member of the com- 
munity. As the weekly allowances received under the National 
Unemployment Scheme will still be spent, there will be no adverse 
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effect on local tradesmen. It is hoped to subsidize the equipment 
of the workshops by voluntary contributions. 

It will be admitted that the schemes we have above described 
are not merely well-meaning experiments. Nor has the work 
been done in the spirit of help from above. It has been the help 
of man to man, and in its prosecution the first step has been to 
invite the co-operation of the unemployed themselves. What is 
being done in certain areas can be done elsewhere. Of course 
the needs of areas differ, but one or other of the many schemes in 
operation should be adaptable to any area. The Central Advisory 
Council for Unemployed Workers, 39, Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1, will welcome inquiries and offers of voluntary service 
from any who have not already enlisted in the service of the 
unemployed. 

During the enforced idleness of so many of our men, women, 
and young people we may well recall the words of that great 
writer and thinker, George Eliot : ‘‘ Important as it is to organize 
and direct the industry of the world, it is more important to 
organize and direct the leisure time of the world.” 
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SNOBBERY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By J. Woop 


In a recent series of broadcast talks Professor Dover Wilson 
touched upon the position of the public schools in relation to a 
democratic educational system. ‘‘ The public schools,’’ he said, 
“are fuller and stronger than ever, and because they are most 
of them much older than the state schools, the state schools 
seem like parvenus beside them, and suffer a little from an 
inferiority complex. But as time goes on the state schools are 
building up their own traditions and becoming accepted. And 
as this happens more and more, and as they establish their hold 
more and more upon the older universities, the public schools 
will grow isolated and come to Jook anomalous until it will seem 
that parents who send their sons and daughters there are buying 
them out of democracy.’”’* The passage quoted does not, 
perhaps, do justice to the general progressive mindedness of the 
talk as a whole, but it illustrates what confusion of fact and 
fancy, what subtle influence of traditionalism, even so generous- 
minded an authority as Professor Dover Wilson can on occasion 
display. 

With the first sentence few would quarrel unless to question 
the implied equation of fulness with strength or to delete the 
“little ’’ from the last clause ; that the second is a mis-statement 
based on an insufficiently intimate acquaintance with the facts 
is the main contention of this essay; the third seems to show 
Professor Dover Wilson to be definitely out of touch with vulgar 
realities on the point in question: ‘ Until it will seem . . . that 
they are buying their children out of democracy ’’—why the 
future “ will’? Surely the reason, above all others, for the 
esteem in which the public schools are held (and the older univer- 
sities, too, for that matter) is their social exclusiveness, their 


* The Listener, 4/11/31, p. 787. 
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value here and now as a refuge from democracy. It is for this 
reason primarily that the newer schools and universities ‘‘ seem 
like parvenus and suffer a little ’’—more than a little—‘‘ from 
an inferiority complex.’’ Not newness so much as accessibility 
is their weakness. But Professor Dover Wilson goes further. 
So far he might have pleaded that he was tempering his words 
to his audience, but when he says that “as they [the newer 
schools] establish their hold more and more on the older univer- 
sities, the public schools will grow isolated and come to look 
anomalous,’”’ he betrays himself beyond excuse. Not when the 
new schools begin to exert their influence upon the nation but 
on the universities, and of the universities the older ones, will 
the anomalies of the public school become apparent. Oxford 
is still to be the home—more, the measure—of lost causes. 

But Professor Dover Wilson does realize, as he shows else- 
where in his talk, that the anomalousness exists already, even 
if he under-estimates its importance, and he hopes to see a process 
of democratization, the beginnings of which he detects even now 
in the attitude of “ certain among the best headmasters.”’ 

Unfortunately the best ideals of the best headmasters have 
little power against the stubborn realism of the parents; who 
send their children to the “ best ’’ schools right now for the very 
reasons for which Professor Dover Wilson fears they may seem 
to send them in the future. There is, however, a much graver 
danger than that the public schools should die of their own 
exclusiveness or should become but barren islands lost in a 
democratic sea. The danger is that, far from ‘‘ building up their 
own traditions and becoming accepted,’’ the state schools may 
ape the very worst traditions of the public schools and continue 
to worship unsuitable and outworn ideals long after they have 
been discarded in their original homes. Moreover; once they 
embrace their loyalties they must, to succeed, be more royalist 
than the King. There is no snob like the parvenu, and none 
so keen to be bought from democracy as those most nearly of it. 
Professor Dover Wilson has put his finger on the real weakness 
of the state schools without apparently realizing the extent of 
the flaw. Inferiority complex there is, and it exists because 
snobbish imitativeness has taken the place of a real conviction 
of the significance of education in a democratic state. The 
consistent preaching of the virtues of the English public school 
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system and the equally consistent practical demonstration of its 
privilege value, not merely in the service of the state and the 
professions, but more recently in commerce and industry, have 
effectively done their work. ‘‘ Public school man preferred ’’ is 
the writ that runs wherever the flag flies—and beyond, for the 
American and the foreigner salute the product even though they 
hate it. No wonder that the ideals are beginning, in the words 
of a distinguished headmaster, to “ filter down to the lower 
classes.’’ Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. How 
sedulous the imitation is only one who has taught in post-war 
secondary schools can know. The ideals of the public schools 
even at their best and finest were not suitable for adoption in 
the new post-war state schools. They were essentially those of 
a privileged minority, adapted possibly to the service of the 
state, but not of a democratic state. The boy was trained not 
to be an individual but a representative of a class—or, if one 
would be generous, of the community. The watchword of the 
system was esprit de corps. Apart from the fact that the “ corps”’ 
was too generally narrowly interpreted in class or national 
interests, the system produced ill effects from its very nature— 
suppression rather than expression became its usual effect on 
the individual. Democracy, if it is to work, requires individual 
men, not automata: the aim of a democratic educational system 
should be the production of self-sufficient individuals. 

There is no lack of verbal agreement with this ideal, par- 
ticularly among the ‘“‘ best headmasters.’’* But side by side 
with acknowledgment of the vital importance of individualism 
goes, without any apparent realization of the inconsistency, 
belief in the value of the public school ideals and methods even 
when transplanted to a secondary school environment. When, 
after the war, an attempt was made to establish secondary educa- 
tion on a national basis a clear-cut beginning was already impos- 
sible and everything militated against the chances of a system 
adapted to modern needs. Social snobbery underlies the whole 
English conception of life, and it was perhaps inevitable that 
in education—except religion, the most conservative expression 

* Dr. C. Norwood, for example, pleads for individuality in education, and 
he sees a “ dull normality” as one of the outstanding dangers likely to arise 
from “‘ a perversion of democratic theory ”’ (The English Tradition in Education, 


p. 243); of the dullness engendered by perversion of aristocratic or plutocratic 
theory, he is, presumably, less apprehensive. 
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of it—the old basis should so clearly determine the lines of the 
new edifice. Post-war education is, in effect, the old system 
extended. There is no new spirit, but only a dilution of the old. 
And why should it be otherwise ? Whatever the war discredited, 
it was not the playing-fields of Eton. Turn a little but still 
flying, the old standards formed the rallying points when, in the 
first post-war period, new ideas and new men threatened to 
control the field. The Fisher Schemes made a revolution possible, 
but English tradition prevailed: the new is assimilated to the 
old; as with the extended buildings, so with the system as a 
whole, the new wings are in a style to conform with the existing 
fabric ; nothing is really new ; imitation is all. 

The grammar schools of pre-war England exhibited a wonder- 
ful range of educational standards according to district and to 
the individuals who had influenced them, but in certain respects 
they conformed to type. They were not part of a national or 
indeed any coherent system, but together they constituted an 
order of privilege, ranking below that of the public schools, far 
less disciplined and self-conscious, but nevertheless well removed 
from the indiscriminate multitudes of the elementary system. 
The boy who did enter the grammar school from the elementary 
school entered a new social sphere, and his cap was the emblem 
not so much of an individual school as of a caste. There were 
schools where scholarship boys were segregated in separate forms, 
but such measures were concessions to fee-paying parents, hardly 
necessary since the newcomers recognized the obligations of 
honour and usually put their base origins behind them. Schools 
there were, mere county secondary, higher grade, and ‘‘ trade ’”’ 
schools, where education was dispensed undiluted and aggressively 
vocational, but they were uncommon except in progressive areas 
and were regarded even by themselves as an obvious second best. 

The usual unit of secondary education was the grammar 
school—existing chiefly for the professions and the lower middle 
class, and such scions of the honest lower orders as could come 
through the ruck of the scholarship exams.* The aim of the 
school was to produce gentlemen. Secondary education was a 
privilege, restricted and hedged around, the way to salaried 
security, and so in curriculum and atmosphere as well as in 


* See -The Education of Edwin Clayhanger—and of several of Wells’ 
characters. 
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popular estimate, it was genteel, avoided the manual and the 
menial, and fixed its eyes on the universities. Reformers advo- 
cated extension of secondary education and of scholarships. The 
ladder to the universities was on the agenda of the Fabians. 
But the ladder when erected, either to the universities or the office 
stool, remained a means to privilege. On it there was only one- 
way traffic, and the lost leaders never returned. The working 
classes lost many of their best brains, and the middle classes 
were not aerated by the new elements, because the educational 
system effectively removed the gas. Moreover, people expected 
it to doso. It was generally accepted that the aims of education 
were twofold: to produce a certain social type and to enable the 
educated to earn money without discomfort. 

After the war the chance of destroying the idea of education 
as social privilege was lost when the Fisher Schemes fell short 
of secondary education for all. The privilege was extended and 
the extension was welcomed by people who wished to share in 
the economic advantage and security education was assumed to 
give. Education was to them a sweep ticket which guaranteed 
at least a horse of sorts.* People who were anxious to give their 
children a chance were eager to applaud any attempts to make 
the new education resemble that with which they were, at a 
distance, already familiar. So the new parent welcomed in the 
new school all the paraphernalia of the old system—caps, badges, 
houses, games, examinations ; even the old subjects were wel- 
comed—and provided. Criticism was not likely to come from 
below. Even less probable was innovation from above. The 
new schools were staffed by men educated under the old system. 
They saw as the quickest way to reputation, imitation of the 
old. Innovation they left to the cranks. Even in organization 
as little new workmanship as possible was put into the structure. 
Old schools were extended, coped with the new influx and pre- 
served the old system, and the old machinery of board of governors 
locally appointed and enjoying as much freedom as possible 
was generally retained even where financial responsibility fell 
on public funds. So the new system was a hotch-potch, a series 

* “It was emphasized that they [#.e. free places] must not be regarded as 
scholarships for exceptional merit, but that they should be open to any public 
elementary school child who reached the ordinary standard o: entry.” ( 


of the Board, 1923-24.) But since, in fact, free places have not been provided 
in sufficient numbers they still retain their scholarship or privilege value. 
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of improvisations than which nothing could be less likely to 
develop the new traditions whose existence Professor Dover 
Wilson assumes. 

It is in accordance with English traditions, suspicious in 
education as elsewhere of co-ordination and control, that policy 
is made for our state schools, i.e. schools for which the state 
bears financial responsibility nationally or locally, neither by 
the Board of Education nor even by county authorities. The 
Board does insist on standards, but they are standards of attain- 
ment within the framework of a policy it does not control.* 
Most county authorities are equally diffident in face of a tradition 
of local autonomy, but the result is not a healthy interest in 
secondary education on the part of minor corporate bodies or 
enlightened public opinion, but that policy is made, in effect, 
by headmasters—the last of English dictators—and by the 
universities. In consequence there is no policy, in a national 
or coherent sense, but a chaotic competition of uncontrolled 
individuals. Their activities produce a common tendency, 
rather than a policy, an imitative process of giving the public 
what it wants. Governors so rarely govern, directors of educa- 
tion so rarely direct, that when an authority does presume to 
exercise control in its own area the righteous indignation and 
offended trade-union spirit of the headmasters are comical to see.f 
The headmaster in the réle of Mayor of the Palace is not even 
controlled by any pretence of consulting his subordinates—there 
is no first-among-equals nonsense in the secondary schools, and — 
since the assistant master is in the unfortunate position of having 
no evidence of competence except the testimonials of universities 
and headmasters, since he is usually appointed by and virtually 
dismissible by the head, since the greatest of sins in the calendar 
is disloyalty,t he is not usually in a position to have any effect 
on the policy of the institution he serves. 

* By its “ Regulations,” its commissions and suggestions, the Board does 
exercise a liberal influence on policy, but its powers (or its view of them) are 
limited and take little cognizance of all the subtle influences which the school 
can exercise outside the requirements of efficiency. 

+ E.g. Sheffield—a good illustration, since offended professional etiquette 
was allied with offended snobbery. The King Edward VII School continues to 
exercise its purely educational functions successfully in spite of the social ruin 
which was to come upon it! 

t To be strictly accurate one should put immorality first, disloyality second. 


Disloyalty may be anything. It certainly is disagreement on matters of policy. 
It is an axiom of secondary school practice that in a matter of disagreement 
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Headmasters are the makers of English school traditions, 
and in the new schools there is no departure from this tradition 
of traditions. What are they doing now? Particularly what 
are they doing which is new? If there is one unmistakable 
tradition in English schools which can be regarded as reasonably 
new it is exam. worship. The public schools can be acquitted 
there, or they could till yesterday. This apart, the obvious 
traditions are purely imitative: they are games worship, tone 
cultivation, preparation for the universities as the main aim of 
schools where not one in a score of pupils is ever likely to go 
there, all the paraphernalia of houses, colours, prefects—the 
borrowed apparatus of the public schools. Innovations in con- 
ception of education or its practice are almost non-existent.* 
In curriculum and in method it is the old tradition of an alien 
system which counts. The influence of the universities acting 
through personnel of teaching staffs, through examinations and 
popular conceptions, controls and perpetuates the examination 
system which shackles the curriculum, sets purely academic 
standards—necessarily competitive—of success. Until the uni- 
versities are drastically reformed or the secondary schools throw 
off their tutelage there can be no new traditions, and Professor 
Dover Wilson’s anomaly can never be realized. 

The growth of the examination system is the most striking 
feature of post-war secondary education in England, and it 
threatens to become the greatest formative influence in secondary 
schools. The power of the monster is generally deplored. Pious 
resolutions against this new Minotaur are as common and as 
effective as those against tariffs and armaments at international 
conferences and for the same reasons. Every one denounces 
the system while assiduously conforming to it in practice. Con- 
sequently its hold yearly increases until a breach threatens to 
become impossible. The lay world has come to accept examina- 
tions as tests of the intangible, and schoolmasters having 
encouraged the delusion find now no escape but in continuing to 
between head and assistant, the assistant must go, e.g. events under an 
“advanced ”’ authority in 1930-31. The net result of an inquiry consequent on 
complaints from the staff was ‘‘ head carries on as before, senior master kicked 
out, two others persecuted regularly and up to date.’”’ The inquiry was held by 
representatives of the Education Committee and of the governors, t her 
with two headmasters.. The findings were not published. i could er 


illustrate the position of assistants in English secondary schools 
* In secondary schools—particularly in boys’ schools. 
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do so. Yet as external evidence of anything—even as tests of 
the teachers of the pupils examined—examinations have only 
the smallest value. Their real value, under the present system, 
is not as a filter of talent but as a restriction on. opportunity. 
Certain privileges are reserved now not to men of birth or wealth, 
but to men who know certain things. On this ground intel- 
lectual and social snobbery can meet and work together. 
Examinations are the keys, above all, to the universities, and so 
a “‘ quarter of a million boys and girls are at the moment sub- 
jected to a curriculum determined solely by the needs of the 
universities, even though not 10 per cent. will ever go. there.’’ 
- In the minority’s interest the whole system is formed; it would 
be bad enough if the ultimate experience were a real advantage 
to the minority. Dr. Norwood complained at the last Head- 
masters’ Conference (1931) that the university-dictated curri- 
culum, in being academic, neglected the interests of industry 
and commerce. The complaint is justified, but only in so far as 
one admits that it is the business of educators to provide material 
for any particular vocation—that it, in fact, provides pre- 
eminently politicians, parsons and schoolmasters is bad, but the 
balance is perhaps as well that way as the other. Whether we 
aim at producing gentlemen, commercial magnates, or intelligent 
individuals, examinations can provide no standards of success. 
The school-certificate-matriculation fetish produces cramming, 
limits the syllabus, requires the abandonment of cultural and 
practical values, produces boys who can neither think nor act, 
puts a premium on “ stodgy normality ’’ and destroys the hearts 
of teachers, but it provides a ready, if fallacious criterion of 
success for the individual and for the school, and offers ever 
fresh refinements. After school certificate comes the further 
opportunity of competitive scholarships, to which again the 
majority are sacrificed that the minority may provide triumphs 
for themselves and their particular institutions, The old schools 
did not need to cultivate exams. because the future of their 
pupils was reasonably assured without. To the new schools 
scholarships are weapons in pursuit of the old aims—rank and 
position. The greatest successes of a secondary school are 
scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, and for the good of the 
school and of the individual scholar the best pupils tend to go 
there and the inferior ones (according to exam. standards) to 
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inferior institutions. (Even progressive authorities think, 
apparently, that this is a good thing, and so subsidize the older 
universities and uphold their prestige by higher grants-in-aid 
there. The West Riding C.C., for example, will make up the 
scholarships of County Major scholars to £225 or so at Oxford 
and Cambridge, but {£150 or so suffices at a provincial university. 
The difference between {225 and {150 is the obligation not of a 
scholar but of a gentleman. Thus the authorities give their 
best pupils the social and economic advantages of an Oxford or 
Cambridge degree at the public expense and without reference 
to true academic prestige.) The publicity value of scholarship 
successes is exploited both within and without the school. Head- 
masters impress on parents the importance of keeping children 
at school until eighteen, but having got them can find no better 
employment for them than games and the highly academic 
Higher School Certificate (with its opportunities of possible 
scholarships). 

If schools could only kick over the traces of the universities 
their troubles in regard to curriculum would be much. nearer to 
solution, but headmasters, themselves university men, find their 
chief pride in the few who earn their own type of distinction. 
There is room for others to be more critical of this type of success, 

Before the war games were played in most English grammar 
schools in a happily casual fashion ; the influence of the older 
universities was felt but intermittently and through the energies 
of enthusiastic individuals. But we have changed all that. The 
cult of games is more insistent and widespread than ever ; it 
finds a ready response among the widened sphere of ‘‘ organized ”’ 
neophytes—and their parents. No one admits that we play 
because we like it, but because games have made us what we are 
(or like to think we are), In fact, games instead of being a part 
of education become a substitute for it: it is easier to make three- 
quarters than intelligent individuals, If a school’s games are 
good there is obvious evidence—available and accessible—of 
efficiency ; and, moreover, football and cricket provide a link 
with the public schools and universities. If we play the same 
games, we have the same interests, the same standards, and in a 
measure stand on the same plane. Oxford and Cambridge are 
the true cathedrals of the cult whose shrine is in every secondary 
school. Towards them eyes and thoughts are ever turned. 
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The essential and unchallengeable evidence of the superiority 
of the older universities is their prowess in games (and their 
monopoly of the boat-race). But, lest the bonds of sport 
should knit too close, lest common interests should make for 
equalitarianism, there are gulfs fixed—between the amateur and 
the professional, and, more recently, between “ rugger” and 
“soceer.”” The eclipse of association football in public and 
secondary schools is a post-war phenomenon, due not to 
superiority of one game to another, nor entirely to the vagary 
of fashion, for the change has invaded sanctuaries normally 
immune from fashion. The chief motive for the change is 
snobbery. The time is at hand when we shall have not one 
winter game but two—‘rugger”’ for gentlemen, and “ soccer” for 
the rest. 

Only schoolmasters know the nice gradations of fixtures, 
the possibilities of climbing by judicious choice of schools. 
“ Some eighteen or so games are played with other public schools 
and clubs ’”’ *—the statement embodies the petty ideals of the 
social-climbing games enthusiast. If we cannot meet the true 
public schools elsewhere, we can—if we are lucky—on the playing- 
fields. Conversely we do not meet our inferiors: secondary 
schools rarely meet elementary schools, even with their junior 
elevens.t In most districts the contrast between the provision 
of cricket-grounds and apparatus for secondary and elementary 
schools is distressingly pronounced. All this powerfully affects 
the mentality of pupils, possibly far more so than the purely 
academic activities of the school. Moreover, no effort is spared 
to standardize the effects. Games tend to be compulsory in 
fact, even where the letter of the regulation disclaims com- 
pulsion. In these days of better and more organized games 
there is no room for the “‘ rambling and scrambling ’’ of Words- 
worth’s youth, or even for the miscellaneous activities of the 
archaic public school period described in the epic of Tom Brown. 
After all, a boy has his holidays. When they come his habits 
have been so rigidly regulated that a month of leisure is a wilder- 
ness of boredom to him, and he comes back to the fold as a 
willing victim. In boarding schools organized games are no 


* Mendacious prospectus of a secondary school near London. 

+ Such meetings as the annual one of the I.S.C. with boys of the East End 
prove, by exception, the rule—they are freaks of conscious condescension, 
gestures which only the securely established can make. 
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doubt a necessity. In day schools, where there are so many 
possible outlets for a boy’s energies, they easily become a tyranny. 
During term school and ‘‘ out of school’’ activities: tend to 
monopolize a boy's time. Many headmasters, indeed, believe 
that this should be so. The boy should live for the school.* 
In a very large degree the ideal is attained if by the school we 
mean school games. Games are in many schools—in the eyes 
of the boys, at any rate—the principal activity of the school. 
The time, expense, and organization bestowed upon them con- 
vince any but the most refractory individual of their supreme 
importance. This was not always so: It is, in a large degree, 
a post-war development—one of the “ new ’’ traditions. 

“ Assume a virtue if you have it not.’’ So, though true 
exclusiveness is difficult to maintain in the modern secondary 
school with its great proportion of scholarship and free-place 
pupils whom it must admit willy-nilly,f there are means whereby 
one pretends to it, a whole field of petty assumptions and 
ridiculous pretensions which may be cultivated to advantage. 
Great are the virtues of tone. Where free and paying scholars 
are in the same school, even though the latter are a minority they 
tend to set the “ tone ’’ of the school, the standards of behaviour, 
dress expenditure, etc. (Many county authorities wisely regulate 
the amount which the school may charge per term for games 
and similar subscriptions.) The free-place majority is assimilated 
so far as possible to the old grammar school type. Expenditure 
on caps, ties, colours, football and cricket ‘‘ togs,’’ and, in some 
cases, dress approximating to a uniform, sets standards to which 
poorer parents are hard put to conform.§ The purpose is to 
emphasize the separate entity of the particular school and the 
gap between individual secondary and the ruck of elementary 

* And to this strange necessity the assistant master must—e fortiori— 
submit; Again, in these days it is incumbent on every assistant to be some- 
thing of an athlete—or pretend to be. (See advertisements in any issue of the 
Times Educational Supplement, or any page of the Schoolmasters’ Year Book.) 

+ Let any sceptic collect, at random, half a dozen school magazines and 
see where the real interests lie. 

¢ But where examinations are in the hands of the school authority, or 
where, as in most areas, great importance is attached to an oral exam. (where 
the appearance of candidates necessarily counts), something can yet be done to 
ensure the right type of entrants. 

§ Boys are punished, even where a written rule does not exist, for not wearing 
school ties or black ties or school caps, not merely in, but out of school hours. 


At certain schools open necks are not allowed, at others black coats and pin- 
stripe bags are de rigueur. 
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schools. (Central and elementary schools are now taking to 
caps and badges, so we may expect a decline of the fashion in 
superior circles.) Only those schools whose reputation is secure 
can, in these days, allow common sense and hygienic considera- 
tions, still less individual fancy, to determine the dress of pupils. 
The “ uniform,” which may be justifiable in a convict station 
or a public school where it is convenient to distinguish a possible 
escaping inmate from a decent citizen, becomes in the day school 
merely senseless dragooning of the individual in the interests of 
a snobbish idea of esprit de corps. Imitativeness of a similar 
kind is exemplified in the house and prefect systems. The house 
system is a pure example of the ass in the lion’s skin activity. 
The houses of a day school are meaningless artificial creations : 
they appeal to nothing but the shallowest and most illogical 
emotions of the herd: a head feels happy when a game or an 
athletic contest rouses a horde of pupils to frenzied enthusiasm 
for “‘ the glory of the house,” but in his encouragement of such 
devction to a name he is doing the work of the sporting and 
nationalist newspapers, and not of a sane educator. The house 
spirit is the snob spirit; its tyranny kills individualism before 
it is mature enough to have a chance of resistance. 

The prefect system, without which no post-war secondary 
school is complete, exemplifies the same tendency. In boarding- 
schools it had its justifications—it relieved masters of a burden 
otherwise intolerable. Introduced into day schools because of 
its supposed success in its twin objects of inculcating discipline 
in the herd and suitable arrogance in its leaders, it remains at 
best an alien and meaningless device. The secondary schools 
do not exist to train “ leaders of men,” but education is still 
in the age of Newbolt and Kipling. If only we are fired with the 
true spirit, of team, house, school, nation, we do not need to 
think. In practice the prefect system in day schools is farcical, 
an example of the silly humbug which makes boys despise when 
they grow up the schoolmasters who could take it all seriously. 
The powers delegated to prefects are negligible, a pretence with- 
out reality. No one can respect the prefect or his office except 
the gullible parent humbugged by claptrap about self-govern- 
ment on public school lines.* 


* And he would be the first to shout if prefects began to make themselves 
respected by public school methods. 
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Not every headmaster is so frank as to declare to his staff 
his intention of pursuing a “ three years’ course of calculated 
snobbery,” * but such three-year plans for the raising of tone 
are not uncommon. They can count generally on the support 
of parents, assistant staffs, and Old Boys’ Associations, all of 
whom have an interest in such activities. Generally, however, 
methods are unobtrusive and no. generalization upon them is 
possible. But straws may show which way the wind blows. 
For example, the old title of ‘‘ grammar school’”’ is now in disfavour 
among our social climbers, in spite of its traditional associations, 
since so many of the grammar schools have ceased except in 
name to differ from county secondary schools. So we have, in 
imitation of Bedford and Oundle, Giggleswick and Sedbergh, 
once grammar, now public, and as such sufficiently designated 
as “ schools’ simply, “‘ grammar ”’ schools dropping their once 
honourable title in all parts of the country. 

Whatever may be the tendency in the public schools, the 
grammar schools are in no great danger of democratization. In 
fact, the precautionary retreat is already in full swing. The 
real remedy is the removal of privilege—secondary education 
for all, and it looks as if we may have to do without it for a long 
while. For the rest, new traditions can only reflect new values. 
If we still intend to move towards democracy, old values impede 
the way. New ones must be found before new traditions can 
grow. Until then snobbery, “ calculated’ or otherwise, holds 
the day. 


* Recently appointed H.M. of a grammar school for which the county 
authority has responsibility and where 33 per cent. of boys are free-placers. 
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Margaret McMillan, Prophet and Pioneer. By 
ALBERT MANSBRIDGE, C.H. J. M. Dent & Sons. 6s. net. 


A BOOK by a great educationalist about a fellow “ prophet and 
pioneer’’ is a notable event. Margaret McMillan, Albert 
Mansbridge, and one may add Lord Baden Powell, have each 
led the way from the somewhat narrow basis and aim of nine- 
teenth-century education to a wider and more humane conception. 
Through their efforts education has entered into new spheres, 
foreign to nineteenth-century thought—viz. nurture and the 
infant years, adult life, and youthful play and adventure. We 
are only at the beginning of what these things may mean. 

Dr. Mansbridge speaks of “‘ the difficult task of revealing ” 
Miss McMillan’s character and personality. We cannot be too 
grateful that he has taken it in hand. No one could better 
understand that blend of scientific scholarship, with Highland 
mysticism and fire, which made her at once patient and im- 
petuous. Especially does this come out in the chapter on the 
beginnings of the School Medical Inspection, one of the most 
interesting in the book. Full justice is here done to Miss 
McMillan’s original and creative work, and also to the results 
of her happy co-operation with Sir Robert Morant, perforce 
broken, unfortunately for the future of education, on his resigna- 
tion from the Board of Education in 1911. ‘‘ Margaret owed 
much to one of the greatest civil servants of modern times ”’ is a 
sentence she would have delighted to read. 

An excellent chronology of Miss McMillan’s life in relation to 
her times makes a helpful preface. At a glance we can see her 
varied activities, social, political, and educational, and their 
outcome in committees, Acts of Parliament, and Departmental 
Circulars and Reports. It is the record of a life in which vision 
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was being constantly embodied in practical measures. Popular 
thought connects Margaret McMillan almost entirely with the 
Deptford Nursery School. Deptford is her most dramatic 
achievement, and world-wide fame has gone forth from it, but her 
contribution to Education is fundamental to all ages and all 
schools. It lies in her perception that health of body and mind 
lies at the basis of all education, and that nurture is pre-essential 
to learning. Her genius fastened on the vital importance of the 
simplest necessities of life—air and sunshine, together with sleep 
and cleanliness. She saw everywhere “slaves, who should be 
kings.”” She found children slaves of dull, dark, dismal houses 
and schools, and streets, and she made them kings of health and 
beauty by putting them on an empty site in a slum area, and 
giving them the minimum of shelter. The world marvelled at 
the garden thus created. She showed us how strong and beautiful 
the normal child can be, provided he has the simplest and 
cheapest necessities of life. Still we do not learn the lesson, 
In an open-air class in South London this summer twenty-five 
delicate children were collected in a garden half a mile from their 
school. They attended only three days a week, and in May and 
June those days were invariably wet. Yet in four weeks these 
children could be picked out at first sight from the rest oi the 
school by their bright and healthy faces. Minor defects had 
vanished. One child who had attended hospital for three months 
for eye trouble and had been treated every day by the despairing 
mother was completely cured. Only six hours a day in a shelter 
in the open air—and those days dull and wet. Could any 
remedy be easier or cheaper? Why can we not believe, and 
act? ‘“ To pursue, develop and realize the idea of nurture ’’ is, 
in her own words (p. 178), the path on which Margaret McMillan 
has started us. ‘She was a prophetic advocate of physical 
education,’ but, as Dr. Mansbridge fully shows, much more than 
this. ‘‘ She would have been the first,’’ he writes, ‘“‘ to denounce 
any system which was not based on a right understanding of 
that balance between spiritual and physical power which goes to 
make the complete human ”’ (p. 86). In her thought, school 
baths, clinics, and nursery schools led on to art, literature, beauty, 
and religion. 

There are delightful quotations throughout from her speeches 
and writings, and best of all quotations, perhaps, a letter addressed 
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to the author by a working woman in Deptford who relates her 
friendship with Miss McMillan (pp. 123-129). Dr. Mansbridge 
. points out how small the circulation of her writings has been, 

but he is convinced “ they will live.’’ Her books have the same 
power as her speeches possessed, of kindling an excitement, 
never to be forgotten when once experienced. Especially is this 
true of the fine sketch, ‘‘ The Child and the State,” published in 
1905, a book which every one who has to do with education— 
and all ratepayers come under this category—should read at 
least once a year. 

“She died in the firm faith that... . the schools of her 
heart’s desire will multiply, and the children be comforted.” 
This quotation from the Times obituary notice is given as a 
foreword. At the present time there is reaction in all social and 
scientific services. The Nursery School Movement is nipped by 
a bleak frost, and where her work first began, there some of its 
finest fruits are being thrown away. ‘“ There is no wealth but 
life.” Margaret McMillan’s work was the most splendid exposi- 
tion of the truth of Ruskin’s saying that our time has seen. It 
is that wealth which is now in danger, and we need not only her 
fine faith, but also her fire and resolution if we are to save for 
children what she won for them, and advance where she has shown 
the way. She would not have been daunted ; she knew the way 
of the world. ‘“‘ Many interests make war on every effort for 
children’s deliverance,” she wrote, in the description of the 
McMillan Open Air Nursery School Association she planned in 
the last year of her life (p. 175). She would have been spurred to 
greater efforts. Dr. Mansbridge has given us inspiration for the 
struggle in this fine little book, and all who heed courage or 
arguments should read it and take heart. They should then 
smuggle it on to the shelves of the unconverted that they too 
may read it and repent. W. M. 


Methods of Choosing a Career. By F. M. Earte; with 
a Preface by C. S. Myers, and a Foreword by Lord 
D’ABERNON. Pp. 334. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 12s. 6d. 


Tuts book is the description of an investigation, “ the most 
extensive hitherto conducted in the field of vocational guidance,”’ 
carried out by Mr. Earle and his colleagues at the National 
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Institute of Industrial Psychology. Its aim was to discover 
whether advice based on vocational psychology leads to a better 
choice of occupation than does that based on the casual and in- 
expert methods current in the schools. For this purpose, two 
groups of 600 elementary school children were taken from an 
industrial area of London. In one (the control group) the children 
underwent no special tests, and were given only the usual sort 
of advice; in the other (the experimental group) they were 
tested and advised by the Institute. Finally, both groups were 
followed up for an average period of three years, and the results 
of the recommendations were examined and compared. 

It will at once be evident that this was a task of extra- 
ordinary difficulty, and that no absolutely certain or clear-cut 
result could be expected. The methods both of evaluating a 
child and of occupation analysis are still far from complete, and 
the obstacles to a satisfactory “ follow up ”’ are innumerable and 
often comically baffling. All this is fully admitted by Mr. Earle ; 
indeed, one of the many merits of the book is its entire freedom 
from extravagant claims. Yet on the whole the balance of the 
experiment is favourable. It is proved that “ Boys and girls 
whose work is in closest agreement with that advised (a) tend 
to keep their posts longer, (b) tend to give greater satisfaction 
to their employers, and (c) tend to be more satisfied themselves, 
than when their work is less closely related to that advised ”’ ; 
and that similar results occur more frequently with children in 
the experimental than in the control group. “ This kind of 
result,’’ it is added, “‘ occurs only when a boy or a girl is ‘ suited ’ 
to his or her work—i.e., when there is a real vocational adjust- 
ment. It therefore indicates that vocational advising, if acted 
upon, will promote better vocational adjustment. This proves 
that vocational guidance can improve the choice of occupations 
and promote greater success in them.” 

If that be accepted as a valid conclusion, then the need for 
extension of the work is obvious. Half the troubles of the world 
come from misfits in work—at every level; and if psychology 
can devise a remedy, it should be helped on by every possible 
means. At present the work is slow (the investigation of each 
child took at least ten hours) and therefore costly—this experi- 
ment was only made possible by a grant from the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust ; but surely this is a field in which public money, 
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however scarce it may be, might fruitfully be spent. This par- 
ticular investigation dealt with the humbler occupations; but 
one looks forward to the time when similar methods may be 
applied to more responsible positions. British industry un- 
doubtedly suffers from inefficient leadership: firms that were 
built up by men of ability are now in the hands of descendants 
whose only qualification is family relationship ; and the country 
can no longer afford to keep them. ‘“‘ The average man,’’ as Mr. 
Earle remarks, “ is disinclined to believe that his future success 
can be foretold from a detailed knowledge of his abilities and 
achievements. . . . This disbelief . . . has had to be met by 
the demonstration, first, that there is a definite relation between 
the abilities and temperament of the individual and his achieve- 
ments, and, secondly, that these abilities and temperamental 
traits can be determined accurately enough for purposes of fore- 
cast.’’ But such forecasting is no cut-and-dried business: there 
are too many factors in human nature for psychology ever to 
become an exact quantitative science. To quote the wise remarks 
with which Mr. Earle concludes the book, “ Vocational guidance 
is not, and never can be, the literal interpretation of the square 
peg and round hole metaphor: it is not so inhuman. Even 
although its principles must be derived from the scientific study 
of human behaviour, its application is an art which requires a 
large endowment of patience, insight, and sympathy, as well 
as a wide experience and an adequate training. Studies such as 
these are necessary to lay the foundations of a more objective 
system of vocational advising, but they do not indicate a 
mechanistic conception of human life.”’ 

Space does not allow any account of the actual method of 
the experiment, of the tests used or the safeguards employed. 
But enough has been said to show that this is a book of first- 
class importance, and one that is certain to take its place as a 
classic in the history of vocational psychology. 

F. A.C. 


Stresemann. By ANTONINA VALLENTIN. Translated by 
Eric Sutton. Constable. pp. vi+343. 


OcCASIONALLY in the No Man’s Land between: history and 
reminiscence a book appears which no: critical bombardment 
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from one side or the other can dislodge from a secure place among 
the significant records of great men. Gustav Stresemann was 
possessed of the greatness of the practical visionary, and Frau 
Vallentin has taken the opportunity offered by close friendship 
to reveal with brilliant insight and irresistible charm the singular 
story of his evolution from the crude and unswerving nationalist 
of the pre-war and war periods into the constructive statesman 
of Locarno and Thoiry. The book is indispensable to an under- 
standing of the connection between Stresemann’s character and 
personality and his political contribution. An apparent physical 
robustness and “‘ the wall of flesh’’ presented by his features 
concealed a highly impulsive and impressionable mind. “ His 
passage through life . . . was made up of such sudden mental 
leaps, such moments of fierce inner tension that seized and swung 
him over the ordered stages of progress in a dizzy progress that 
outstripped his very self and rid him of the stale forms of what 
he once had been.”’ It is no wonder that such a man should 
set out on his political career with an implicit faith in force as 
the moulder of national greatness, yet plead in his last great 
speech to the Tenth session of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations for a new idealism which should unite humanity; or 
should himself by a supreme act of political courage put an end 
to the policy of passive resistance during the occupation of the 
Ruhr which he had supported with all his force in the first few 
months. 

His ability to project himself into the minds of others and 
momentarily to associate himself with their thoughts paved the 
way for the personal relationship between the foreign ministers of 
Germany, France, and Great Britain which served to dissipate so 
many clouds of political suspicion and misunderstanding and 
came so near to destroying the poisonous aftermath of the Great 
War. If final success was not forthcoming, the reasons must be 
sought, first, in the “cleavage between his (Stresemann’s) 
estimation by European standards and his assessment by his 
fellow-countrymen ’’—and the same remark applies to M. Briand 
~—-and secondly, in the fact that neither Stresemann nor Briand 
nor Chamberlain were qualified by disposition or training to take 
in hand the major problems of economic organization and 
security. 

The peculiar value of the book is affected neither by the 
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obvious enthusiasm of the author for her subject, nor by a few 
errors of detail. The proposal to universalize the scope of the 
French plan for a bilateral treaty between France and the United 
States of America for the outlawry of war came not from M. Briand, 
but from Mr. Kellogg. The Council, not the Assembly, of the 
League of Nations met at Lugano in December, 1928, while the 
French evacuation of the Third Zone was to be completed under 
the terms of the Hague Agreement by June 30th, 1930, not 1931. 

But the biography remains an unforgettable picture of a 
man who, had he still lived, would now be devoting the full force 
of his restless energy to the consolidation of the international 
society in which he had finally come to believe. 

S. H. B. 


The Economic History of England (1760-1860). By 
ARTHUR REDFORD, M.A., Ph.D. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 


Tuis little book is the first of a series ‘‘ designed to present the 
results of recent research in a handy form.” The series is intended 
to appeal to the general reader as well as to the academic student. 
In a small house we do not expect a large porch and in a 
series a writer may be pardoned if he starts somewhat abruptly. 
Even on Dr. Redford’s scale, however, a few pages giving his 
general picture of England in the middle of the eighteenth 
century are necessary to bring writer and reader unto common 
ground. When Dr. Redford starts almost immediately by say- 
ing that ‘‘ in 1760 the industrial system of England was changing 
rapidly—almost as rapidly, perhaps, as it is changing nowadays ”’ 
and that ‘“‘ many great mechanical inventions had already been 
introduced ; agrarian changes were in rapid progress,’ then 
disappointment sharpens into criticism. Economic historians 
have too much work still to do in their own field to give them- 
selves over to the academic pastime of taking in one another’s 
washing and of debating whether England ever went through 
an “‘ industria! revolution.’’ But Dr. Redford strikes his key- 
note much too confidently, and attentive readers will find dis- 
harmony in his later pages. The aggregation of workers 
attendant on machinery, which he accepts as one essential feature 
of modern industrialism, started to become common only with . 
the factories after 1770, and he warns us himself (p. 70) of the 
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great gap between the theories of agrarian reformers and the 
practice of ordinary farmers. 

From this start he takes us through “ Part I, the Growth of 
Industrialism, 1760-1815,’ and reviews in luxuriant abundance 
the technical changes in the textile, iron, coal and engineering 
industries (with two interesting chapters on the capitalists and 
wage-earners) and in agriculture, ending the part with a dis- 
cussion of the economic effects of the French Wars. Transport 
is dealt with only casually, as are commercial methods and 
foreign trade—a surprising lack of balance when we reflect how 
important these are in providing the extended market on which 
industrialism depends, though some of their importance is 
touched on in dealing with the wars. 

This war chapter is an interesting innovation in a small 
text-book. Dr. Redford tells us that there is difficulty in explain- 
ing how the economic changes caused of themselves the “‘ intense 
distress of the period ’’ and seems to think that much of it was 
really due to the wars of the century and especially the later 
French Wars. His own account is not too convincing, and his 
emphasis seems misplaced. He gives some pages to the Con- 
tinental system only to conclude that it did not deal us a very 
deadly blow (owing to our skilful smuggling, among other causes), 
and moves on to discuss its indirect effect on our relations with 
the U.S.A. and our cotton supply. There is something in this, 
but is not this cause too small to justify his wide conclusions ? 
An odd page only is given to taxation, mostly income tax. More 
space should have been given to the indirect taxation, for it is 
there that the wars played no small part in the social distress. 
Dr. Redford appears too anxious to make the wars the villain 
of the piece and leads him to contradictory statements like ‘ the 
process of readjustment [in the iron industries] to peace con- 
ditions was both painful and prolonged ’’ (p. 84), and “ during 
the post-war period the iron industries rapidly adjusted them- 
selves to peace-time needs’”’ (p. 113). The succession of some 
of the worst harvests on record (between 1794 and 1809) is 
nowhere mentioned. 

His second formal division is ‘‘ Part II, the Age of Reforms, 
1815-1860.”" Justification for this grouping is hard to find: 
what serious reforms or changes can be found much before 1830 ? 
The Poor Law Reform was 1834; the first effective Factory Act 
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was 1833; municipal reform (not to be ignored in economic 
history) was 1835 ; banking reform took place in 1826 and 1833 
with the beginning of company law reform ; fiscal reform started 
in 1825; the combination Acts repeal was 1824-25; the self- 
acting mule dates from 1825, and the hot blast from 1828-29 ; 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway opened in 1830 ; and our 
foreign trade did not start its great rise until the later twenties. 
The late Dr. Knowles, it will be remembered, calls 1815-30, 
“ reaction after the wars.’ Again it is likely that Dr. Redford’s 
insistence on the wars has led him into false emphasis. 

We are given chapters on agriculture and poor law reform ; 
on labour legislation and movements ; an interesting account of 
currency and banking reforms and a short account of the develop- 
ment of the company form of enterprise—an account long over- 
due in economic histories, though Dr. Redford’s touch is light ; 
the fiscal and tariff changes; the development of transport ; 
and, finally, ‘‘ the age of new gold,’’ when England in 1860 was 
‘prosperous and somewhat complacent.’’ This part is, in 
general, well done, though one might wish for some account of 
the diversification of our economic activities outside the common- 
place trinity of textiles, coal and iron. 

H. A. S. 


Seven Shakespeares. By GirBeRtT SLATER. xiii+316 pp. 
Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d. 


READERS of Mr. Martin Armstrong’s recent revelations in Who 
Wrote Shaw? (Week-end Review, August 20th, 1932) will be 
familiar with the powerful and indeed unanswerable case for 
Dean Inge’s secret authorship of the whole corpus of Shavian 
drama, and will remember the masterly reasoning, ‘“ It is worth 
noticing that the word shaw means small wood or thicket. A 
thicket is a screen.” Similarly powerful and unassailable does 
the methodical work of the Baconian school of Shakespeare 
criticism seem to many of us—until we read the case made by 
Messrs. Looney, Ward and Douglas for Shakespeare’s identifica- 
tion with Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford. The last-named 
group of investigators and their associates do, as a matter of 
fact, present a self-consistent body of argument, the study of 
which will do no student of Shakespeare any harm, however 
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strong his “Stratfordian’’ prejudices. But when we have 
mentioned Bacon and de Vere we have not exhausted the list of 
possible claimants to the authorship of Shakespeare in whole or 
part. Here are the remaining five of Dr. Slater’s seven: 
Christopher Marlowe (whose early and curious death by murder 
may have been a “ disappearance,” connived at by the Privy 
Council) ; William Stanley, Earl of Derby; Roger Manners, 
Earl of Rutland; Mary, Countess of Pembroke (here Dr. Slater 
has a number of good and quotable things to say in favour of a 
woman’s part in a syndicate production) ; Sir Walter Raleigh ; 
and finally our old acquaintance the son of the Warwickshire 
produce-broker. 

These seven, thinks Dr. Slater, are the only individuals in a 
longer list whose claims are worth serious examination, and 
though he writes with impartiality, one suspects that he could - 
demolish some of the select number if he would. Still, it is to be 
supposed that he would keep enough writers to form a group of 
Shakespearian collaborators working round the leading contribv- 
tions of de Vere, and he has a decided weakness for the theory he 
propounds of a Marlowe resurrected in secret. Did Marlowe 
write Touchstone’s words, ‘ When a man’s verses cannot be 
understood nor a man’s good wit seconded with the forward child 
Understanding, it strikes a man more dead than a great reckoning 
in a little room” ? 

Dr. Slater’s humorous and careful account is to be recom- 
mended both to those who would welcome a short and well- 
balanced review of current heresies from one who is committed 
to no special school save scepticism, and to those who wish to 
understand more of the human background of the Elizabethan 
drama. The author’s record as an economic historian should be 
a sufficient stimulus to the latter. It is doubtful, he remarks, 
if we can find Shakespeare’s forest in Arden, which, according to 
the traveller Leland, was ‘‘ much enclosed, plentiful of grasse ”’ ; 
there is no evidence for “ forest ’’ as we commonly understand it. 
References to the countryside, its flora and its people point to a 
childhood’s familiarity with East Kent, where we find the 
Shakespeare’s cliff of Lear, the cherry orchards, and the bank 
whereon the wild thyme blows. “‘ Edgar was son and heir to the 
Earl of Gloucester, and therefore, when he talks in dialect for 
purposes of disguise, he might naturally be expected to talk that 
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of the West Midlands, familiar also to natives of Stratford-on- 
Avon. But no, in defiance of propriety he talks Kentish— 
‘’ch ‘ill not lat go, zir, without vurther ’casion,’”’ etc. (The 
reviewer thinks this might equally well be Sussex.) There are, 
it is recognized, lines in some of the plays which do not suggest 
the south of England, and here it is not the Midlands but Wales 
which supplies the local colour. But further examples of Dr. 
Slater’s methods of approach need not be given. His readers 
may be promised a minimum ration of ciphers and anagrams, and 
a full measure of suggestive commentary on the plays. 


A. V. J. 


Art Appreciation. By Marcaret Dosson. Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 1932. ais. 


Art: An Introduction to Appreciation. By Raymonp 
Coxon. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 1932. 5s. 


HERE are two more Baedekers on the appreciation of art. Both 
writers have courageously attempted to cover the whole field 
of art criticism in about 200 pages, and to give us the life histery 
of a work of art from the moment of its first conception tv its 
emergence as a complete thing of beauty. They have tried to 
set up some touchstone of value which will help the philistine 
and the man-in-the-street to appreciate the work of the past 
and evaluate the work of the present day by banishing all irrele- 
vant associations, The writers are definitely contemporary in 
their outlook ; they can logically relate modern art to that of 
the old masters and the primitives, for they both agree that 
beauty is the emotional response to formal relations, and that 
it has a certain life-significance. They regard “form” as a 
synthesis of colour, rhythm of line, and massing of forms. 

Miss Dobson concentrates mainly on this philosophical 
aspect of art. Besides giving her own criterion of value, she 
makes a brief summary of the various esthetic theories that 
have each had their day. In addition she touches on the ques- 
tions of tradition, of the value of criticism, and of the relation 
between art and society. She is definitely on the side of the 
angels, but one feels that either her approach to art or her 
expression is unintentionally slightly sentimental. She does not 
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define her terms sufficiently, and her style is occasionally woolly. 
What, for example, is this “ quality of the exquisite in art” 
which so many works ‘“‘ exude ’’ ?. When she tries to be definite, 
she tends to pigeon-hole her material too much, as when she gives 
every period or school its three phases, the Classic, the Romantic, 
and the Gothic. But whatever faults may exist in her criticism, 
they are amply compensated for by the really beautiful illustra- 
tions (the initial letters must not be neglected), which are so well 
chosen and arranged with their neat captions that they illuminate 
the points which she has not always made sufficiently clear. 

Mr. Coxon covers the same ground, but in addition he sum- 
marizes the different movements in painting and stresses the 
technical side of art by dealing with the crafts of painting, 
sculpture, modelling, and the ‘‘ black magic’’ of etching and 
engraving. There is hardly a topic in art criticism which he 
does not touch upon in his clear and straightforward way. The 
book is meaty mainly because its author hints at controversial 
points and so provides food for independent thought. 

It is only fair to consider the function of these books and 
to judge them accordingly. They are obviously intended for 
beginners, and are suited to Literary, Men’s, and Women’s 
Institutes, and W.E.A. Groups., The fact that they may 
appear somewhat superficial to the university student, and even 
irritating at times (especially the ‘‘ popular ” style of Mr. Coxon) 
does not matter, for they are not intended for him. No book of 
this size could be more than superficial in dealing generally with 
such a vast and controversial subject. The books justify them- 
selves in that they raise numercus questions. One would like to 
ask Miss Dobson what she means by “ form’’; whether she is 
correct in her analysis of the process by which a work of art is 
conceived ; and whether the art of the East is “ more pure.’ than 
that of the West. Do either of the authors allow sufficiently for 
the importance of content? But it is good that they should be 
stimulating in this way. 

More books of this type are needed for Adult Schools. No 
one can fix rigid values for art, since every age and every in- 
dividual differs in its attitudes, but it is possible to instruct 
people not just in the history of art, but in critical study such as 
these books are trying to promote. People should be taught to 
observe and not just to see, for it is lamentable that the marvellous 
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tradition of art, which is being added to daily, should be a blank 
page toso many. And if during this process of critical analysis 
some discover that they have an impulse to create, then life will 
be all the more full. 

M. A. B. 


Nations and the Economic Crisis. By D. GraHam 
Hutton, Sidgwick and Jackson, World Problems of To-day 
Series, 1932. 35. 6d. 


In this book Mr. Graham Hutton gives his diagnosis of some of 
the graver of the world’s present economic maladies, and (bolder 
and more helpful than many others who have approached the 
same task) outlines his prescription for their cure. Beginning 
with a short survey of pre-war conditions, in which he finds the 
germ of the present collapse already discernible, he describes in 
terms that are now only too familiar the hectic boom of the post- 
armistice years, the financial crises of 1920-1921 and the gradual 
emergence of the greater part of the shattered post-war world 
into the brief prosperity of 1924-1929. This prosperity he 
believes to have been from the outset “‘ artificial,” meaning pre- 
sumably that it could not last for ever. (One is tempted to ask 
whether there has ever been any prosperity which the economists 
would not belittle by the use of this term.) The seeds of its 
decay Mr. Hutton detects in the existence of huge unpayable 
international debts, in growing economic nationalism, in reckless 
disregard of the need for maintaining a reliable currency and in 
the general unwillingness of everybody to lend to anybody else 
except on the shortest possible terms. A good deal of this 
pitiable history has already found its way into common parlance ; 
but Mr. Hutton has also included some material which is very 
much less widely known, particularly in the chapters which 
describe the suicidal efforts of international combines, such as 
those dealing with sugar, wheat, rubber, cotton and steel, to sell 
without buying, and to restrain willing producers from adding 
to the world’s output and so diminishing its wealth ; as also in 
the details which he gives about the modern forms of preferential 
trade treaties, ingeniously devised so that the admission by each 
country of the other’s imports is conditional on the sale of a 
corresponding quantity of its own exports. 
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The author’s remedy is to substitute plan for anarchy. In 
a final chapter he sketches very briefly possible new economic 
planning organs, national and international, to control produc- 
tion, transport, consumption and, above all, international dealings 
in raw materials and finished products. 

The book is useful and written in a style that should attract 
attention. Occasionally, however, the author allows his language 
to run away with him, with the result that rather surprising 
statements get on to his page: as when he writes that ‘“ No 
previous age could compare with the nineteenth century’s 
contribution to mankind—or, at least, to our material welfare ”’ ; 
or, again, when we read that ‘‘ growing competition . . . led to 
international agreements between producers of al/* the basic 
commodities” ; or that “‘ technical advances in the organization 
of Production need not be, and indeed seldom are,* accompanied 
by advances in the organization of Exchange and Consumption.” 
None of these exaggerations in any way impairs the substantial 
argument of the book; but it would be unfortunate if their 
presence should undermine confidence in other statements more 
material to that argument. B. W. 


* Italics reviewer's. 


Whitehead’s Philosophy of Organism. By Dorotuy 
M. Emmet. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1932. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE title and the preface of this book seem somewhat at odds. 
What the preface disclaims, namely, to give a general account of 
Whitehead’s metaphysical system, is what the title, unqualified 
as it is, seems to promise. It is also, of course, exactly what the 
reader hopes to find; and to the extent he does not find it he 
is likely to be, in spite of Miss Emmet’s warning, disappointed. 
He may even be tempted when he meets the refusal a second 
time, at the beginning of the last chapter, to read it as an apology. 
For in spite of Miss Emmet’s modest and no doubt original 
intention simply to “‘ discuss some of the ideas . . . which... 
seemed to her of special significance,’ in writing at once and 
throughout of Whitehead’s system as a whole, treating of its 
scope, its tendencies and its relation to other systems, she is 
obviously striving after the more worth while, though far more 
difficult, task. Had she been prepared to recognize the higher 
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ambition she might have been more successful. The admitted 
need for an exposition of Whitehead’s thought would have 
justified her, and its difficulty, surely, have excused what measure 
of failure might have been hers. As it is the book falls rather 
between two stools. It lacks the trenchancy which limitation 
to a particular feature of Whitehead’s work has given to the 
critical studies of Professor Lloyd Morgan, R. O. Lovejoy, F. P. 
Ramsey, Miss Stebbing, etc., while it does not achieve the 
boldness of outline by sacrifice of detail which an acknowledged 
discursive attempt must at least have striven after. 

Any commentator, however, who, like Miss Emmet, is 
prepared to use Whitehead’s terminology without Whitehead’s 
length of intensive definition and explanation of terms is going to 
run the risk of being incomprehensible. Nexus, prehensions, 
associated hierarchies of eternal objects, concrescences, the day 
has not yet come when a writer can presume on the student’s 
conversancy with these. It is true that Whitehead flings them 
at his reader in the second and third chapters of Process and 
Reality, but he follows their appearance up with some twenty 
chapters to justify them. Miss Emmet has obviously made a 
close study of her master, and she is familiar too with most of 
his critics. It is the more pity, therefore, that she does not devote 
herself at first to the making perfectly clear of the ground of her 
exposition. As it is, she allows her own comments and suggested 
emendations to mingle with her statements of Whitehead’s views 
and the misinterpretations of others, and the compound makes 
indigestible reading. Miss Emmet says that if she sends her 
readers to the originals she will be satisfied ; but how much they 
gain from these will depend partly on the mood in which they go. 
Meanwhile external references to the Eighteenth Category of 
Explanation, the Nine Categorial Obligations, impure potentials 
and such sound perilously like Shaw or Teufelsdréckh. One 
finds oneself not infrequently trying to decide between unusual 
meaning, possibly important, possibly profound and plain mis- 
print. ‘‘ A negative prehension,’ Miss Emmet writes on p. 96, 
“is said to eliminate from feeling.’’ And amid so much difficulty 
which passes without comment it is a relief when Miss Emmet 
herself complains (p. 117) that a definition of Socrates as ‘‘a 
society of actual entities realizing certain general systematic 
properties such that the Socratic predicate is realizable in that 
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environment,’’ adds difficulties to Whitehead’s view of creativity 
and change, but it does not add to the reader’s understanding. 
And when Miss Emmet allows herself to be obscure on the 
authority of her master as on p. 148, over the notion of “ hybrid 
physical feelings,’ things for the reader are bad indeed. 

It is very different when Miss Emmet sets herself to place 
Whitehead’s system in the history of thought. She is at this at 
intervals throughout the book. It might well have served her 
for a theme, and persuades one, rather than the rest of the book, 
that she has won an insight into the Philosophy of Organism. 
She severs it sharply, as Dewey has done, from the critical 
rationalism of Kant, relates it to the Cartesian tradition, and 
finally, with many references to A. E. Taylor’s suggestions here, 
and with considerable scholarship, compares it with Platonism. 
Here Miss Emmet seems to come into her own. “.. . both 
Plato and Whitehead,’ she writes, “ approach philosophical 
questions through a consideration of the nature and implications 
of an order in the universe,’ and her :omparison of the Platonic 
doyos and the Platcnic Forms with Whitehead’s ‘‘ sentiment of 
rationality ’’ and “ relatedness of nature,’ are likely to remain 
of real value to the student of Whitehead’s work. 


Ourselves and the Community. By E. E. Reynotps. 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. ix+268. 3s. 6d. 


Tus book calls to mind a much thumbed, thin red volume, 
published nearly half a century ago. Arnold Forster’s Citizen 
Reader was no doubt addressed to a younger audience ; but both 
books have in common the aim of making the citizens of to- 
morrow realize that they will be “ citizens of no mean city ’— 
a city whose ways must be learnt and whose “‘ houses not made 
with hands’ have an architecture peculiar to the genius Joci. 
In short, both books seek, with the aid of sentiment, to instruct 
socially minded adolescents about the public institutions of their 
country. 

At this point the later work parts company with the earlier ; 
it presents, indeed, both in form and content, a striking contrast. 
Although Arnold Forster succeeds in “ getting across ’”’ to his 
readers the ideal of disinterested public service, he cannot help 
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slightly dramatizing that ideal, placing it, as it were, in a theatrical 
flood light. One is made aware of it as a flower, tended by the 
deaths of martyrs at the stake, by deeds of naval and military 
daring, by the hardships of pioneers of empire ; but it remains, 
to the end, a flower not of the fields but of the hot-house. To 
use a modern analogy, the Citizen Reader is good Hollywood, but 
still—Hollywood. 

Ourselves and the Community is less exciting but gives its 
readers a truer, more realistic picture of their social heritage. 
It is packed with information about topics on which the Citizen 
Reader is silent—such as, local authorities and local services, 
trade unions and co-operative societies, political parties and the 
Press. If it does not altogether escape the charge of dullness 
that is partly because our economic and social life is more com- 
plex than it was in 1885, partly because the significance of public 
institutions cannot be perceived except against an historical 
background which is here unavoidably crowded out, partly 
because the author is not always successful in sifting the grain 
from the chaff in his choice of detail. Admittedly, it is extremely 
difficult to compose a satisfactory book of this nature, but there 
are three canons which should be implicitly followed. The 
first is strict accuracy on points of fact or detail within the 
necessary limitations of space ; the second is to include only so 
many facts as are illuminated by and serve to illustrate principles, 
clearly expounded ; thirdly, to avoid, as one avoids the devil, 
the museum guide’s fatal propensity of cataloguing the contents 
of an organization even though the description may be picturesque 
and “ entertaining.”’ 

Our author does not wholly avoid offending against each of 
these canons, Take for example this passage from page 38: 
“The following are the various local authorities: (1) For 
elementary education the Council of every County, County 
Borough, with a population of over 10,000, Urban District with 
a population of over 20,000 and where these do not exist the 
County Committees. .. .’’ This sentence is not merely slovenly 
and confused, but it is inaccurate, the true position being that 
every County and every County Borough is an elementary 
Education Authority, while in addition there are a certain number 
of Boroughs with a population of not less than 10,000, and some 
Urban Districts with a population of not less than 20,000 which, 
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although for other purposes they are within their Counties; are 
elementary education authorities for their own areas. This 
passage is a bad one and is not typical, but it reinforces the 
suspicion that the author has gone for his facts to certain text- 
books which are not even the best of the secondary sources 
available. 

Then again, Chapter XIII gives a brief, picturesque account 
of the Departments of State which is wholly inadequate as an 
account of the functions of Government. 

But though it is easy to point out certain blemishes it would 
be unfair not to accord full praise to the author's general plan 
in presenting his subject. Local government, as it should, comes 
first, occupies the largest share of attention, and is tackled for 
the most part realistically—a Rate Demand Note is analysed and 
explained, a typical meeting of a town council is reported, and 
soon. The teacher of public administration or of social economics 
can learn something from the methods here employed, and if he 
finds something to criticize he will remember not ungratefully 
or contemptuously that the subject is a comparatively new one 
in adult teaching, and that parts of it are, from a teacher’s point 
of view, highly intractable because of the large amount of statute 
law involved. All new and sincere experiments in exposition 
must be welcomed; the book under review is a promising 
example, but it wants revision before a reprint is called for. 


The Challenge for Leadershi p of Our Time. . By Dr. 
G. G. Kurtmann. Leadership of the Constructive 
Forces of the World. By Joxun R. Mort, LL.D. 
Oxford University Press. Each 2s., paper. 


As the world moves towards democracy it is making immense 
experiments in leadership. The autocracy and even the limited 
monarchy of hereditary rulers has passed from many countries 
in our time. In others there is a changed attitude to the elected 
head of the State. In still others a man of the people, without 
office and without responsibility except the moral responsibility 
from which no one who exercises any sort of influence upon his 
fellows can escape, sways vast multitudes. Lenin and Mussolini, 
Ghandi and Kagawa, Sun Yat Sen, Hoover and Hitler spring 
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at once to mind as we speak of these things. But have the 
nations any criterion of leadership? And if any of these potent 
personalities has proved or should prove master of his opportunity 
and true servant of the common good, is new presbyter after all 
but old priest writ large ? Can a leader in so high a place ensure 
real progress and continuity of progress if he stands alone ? 
Must not the spirit and the power of both leadership and loyalty 
to leaders run right through a people if a genuine democracy is 
to be achieved ? 

Dr. Kullmann and Dr. Mott lectured before the University 
of St. Andrews at the behest of the Walker Trust, which has 
instituted a series of lectures on Leadership. They fully justified 
their appointment. These finely conceived and impressively 
phrased utterances deal with both the philosophy and the practice 
of what must clearly be a vocation before it can be an art. Dr. 
Kullmann maintains that ‘‘ We enter into this most critical hour 
with increased technical resources but with more slender resources 
in personality and leadership than any other age i 
He thinks that confidence can be restored and the life of the world 
rebuilt only by the emergence of leaders with a true culture. 
“‘ The word ‘ culture,’’”’ he says, ‘“‘ comes from the word ‘ cult,’ 
and ‘ cult’ is the symbolic transformation of material things of 
this world into things with a new significance, into things bearing 
witness of spiritual reality and of the communion and inter- 
penetration between things material and things of the Spirit.’” 
Here he stimulates us to closer examination of the aims of adult 
education. He finds promise in the new realism and the new 
sincerity, the new “‘ togetherness,’’ and the independent thinking 
which are increasingly discoverable among people who value 
and profit by education aright. 

Dr. Mott takes as broad a sweep over the world situation as 
Dr. Kullmann and is equally concerned to establish constructive 
principles. He comes a little closer to concrete experience, 
however, and sketches for us the happy warrior of to-day—the 
leader who lives by ideals but who also knows how to manage 
life in such a fashion that his ideals begin to work in the market- 
place. Of necessity but all unconsciously Dr. Mott shares with 
us some of the secrets of his own effectiveness in getting things 
done and winning the co-operation of other forceful people in 
the doing of them. ‘‘ What is a leader for,’’ he asks, ‘‘ unless 
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it be to turn stumbling-blocks into stepping-stones ?”’ But 
he is too much of a prophet and a man of affairs to be content 
with the coining of epigrams. ‘‘ No leader,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ can 
begin to do all the things he wants to do, still less, all that others 
desire from him.. He must become proficient in separating the 
essential from the unessential, in deciding between conflicting 
claims, and in putting first things first. To this end, he must 
acquire the habit of taking long views and wide views, of seeing 
things in true perspective and proper proportion. Few are called 
upon, as he is, to estimate rightly relative values. If he fails 
here, he falls short of high moral leadership.’ ‘‘ The principal 
thing . . . is to trust them.’ And he reminds us that “ Not 
a little of the greatness of the most creative and dynamic among 
leaders whom we know, or of whom we have read, is trace:z.ole 
to their intimate fellowship with great personalities or leading 
minds.’’ So he, too, calls us to consider again the function and 
methods of adult education. 
B. A. Y. 


The Church and English Life. By The Rt. Rev. BERTRAM 
Pottock, D.D., K.C.V.O. Longmans. 2s. 6d., paper. 


Many a book consists of disguised sermons, and the attempt 
to dissemble almost always proves vain. The Bishop of Norwich. 
is perfectly frank about these utterances, and, perhaps because 
he was a schoolmaster before he was a bishop, they have a direct- 
ness, a breadth, and a bearing upon everyday life which commends 
them to the layman, whatever the category to which they belong 
or the occasions on which they were delivered. The meaning of 
corporate and personal Christianity is set forth in plain terms by 
Dr. Pollock, who applies his faith to education and citizenship, 
- home life and Commonwealth responsibilities, as clearly as to 
questions of worship and doctrine. A clue to his thought is 
found in his affirmation that ‘‘ It would on the one hand encourage, 
and on the other chasten, and on both hands sanctify our pursuit 
of truth if, one and all, we apprehended that all that is true belongs 
to Him who is the Truth, and that every real loyalty to truth is 
loyalty, avowed or unavowed, to Christ.” 
B. A. Y. 
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Farmer’s Glory. By A. G. Srreet. Faber & Faber. 
7s. Od. 

WE who are pioneering in rural areas have here the book of our 
dreams. It teems with the most characteristic of the problems 
we are up against ; and it is a most satisfying piece of honest and 
picturesque writing. A. G. Street writes first of English farming 
in the spacious days before the War ; and much of what was true 
of the countryman’s outlook then is true to-day, though circum- 
stances have greatly changed. For the adult education movement 
this question of outlook in the countryside is of prime importance, 
and Mr. Street has interesting things to say about it. The 
countryman’s conservatism is shown—tightly or wrongly—to be 
based on the best sense and the best experience of ages: thus 
the old rotation of crops with fallow succeeded in maintaining 
undiminished the fertility of the soil; the crafts of hoeing, 
reaping, thatching, were based on movements combining minimum 
effort with maximum dexterity; the author adds that the 
countryman is to-day as deft with machinery as he was devoted to 
the old agriculture. Thus originates his independence of external 
suggestion ; custom becomes sanctified into a morality ; and it 
is not on grounds of expediency alone that a new method of 
working the land is turned down: “‘ Doan’t ‘ee do it, zur, ’tis 
wrong.’ It is his characteristic not to oppose but to disregard 
uncongenial ideas ; and just as Mr. Street’s head-shepherd says, 
“Do as you like. But I shall leave,” so the adult student to-day 
does not attempt to argue with a tutor whose ideas he despises— 
he simply stays away from the class. Mr. Street expresses well 
his condemnation of those who obviously try to “ improve” 
him : ‘‘ I knows an’ thee dussen’t. Furriner too!” A concrete 
example goes further with him than any amount of persuasive 
argument ; he is more interested in the matter of your discourse 
than in the case you try to prove. 

For a short interlude the author farmed in Canada, west of 
Winnipeg, returning to Partridge Farm during the War. His 
father died in 1917, and his son bought the farm from the mother 
during the boom period of 1921. The remainder of the book is 
the story of a gallant effort, burdened by high capital charges, 
against post-war farming conditions. By 1930 the farm had 
shrunk to three hundred acres; only a “ drowner,” the old 
dairyman, a demobilized soldier and the author were working 
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there ; the thresher, the binder, the ploughs, and the cattle, had 
been sold for mechanical milking equipment ; indeed, “‘ the farm 
had become a fantasy.” 

The sense of regret that all this induces is heightened in that 
Farmer's Glory is confined to the farm. Yet, after all, the 
tragedy of the countryside is not the mechanization of farming, 
but that, so far, few farmers have, like Mr. Street, attempted to 
meet the changes of the post-war world with the energy and 
enterprise described in this book. They are “ rutted”’ in their 
methods ; they are often short of capital ; farming still remains a 
family pride and not a business. Like most farmers, Mr. Street 
hardly mentions the village, and yet the corollary of the change 
on Partridge Farm is that the farmer’s barn has now been super- 
seded by the village hall ; the farmer’s authority is now exercised 
through the Parish Council, and his wife’s through the Women’s 
Institute. In this sense Farmer’s Glory is incomplete. 

Agricultural theory is not Mr. Street’s concern, although he 
writes sober sense on the need for development on pastoral lines, 
and the folly of artificially maintaining grain-growing areas in 
this country. The real value of the book is its interpretation of 
the theories of educational and agrarian legislation in terms of 
fustian reality, and, indeed, the ‘“‘ Canadian Interlude ”’ is to be 
read not to contrast two different ways of farming, but simply to 
note the effect of such a contrast on an individual mind—the 
author’s, The result is a little epic of camaraderie. and 
goodwill. 

This book is so fresh and sinewy. a work because the author, 
having “‘ lived in things, not notions,” is enabled thereby to pick 
out the significant reality from his experience, and to state it 
with the simple directness of a Defoe. The style is organic; 
the words have an almost Elizabethan life of their own, so literally 
do they stand for the actual stuff and savour of the things they 
represent, The whole is marked by a rare and wholesome 
restraint—Mr. Street writes of his regrets without rhetoric, of his 
triumphs without vanity. His men and women inevitably bring 
the name of Hardy to mind, and in humour and irony certain 
episodes—the taming of an unwilling pony, Samuel Goodridge 
and the major, Miss Mills, the old spinster, and the peer, a 
‘jumped up little veller ''—will well bear a comparison, His 
touch is equally sure and true ; unlike much of Hardy’s reaction 
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the rich “‘ God’s Plenty ” of the English countryside here suggests 
pregnant and hopeful imaginings. 

Like those of whom he writes, the author seeks satisfaction 
in his work for his esthetic as well as for his economic needs, and 
such satisfaction he is able to obtain even from the “‘ never-ending 
cacophony ”’ of a van of empty milk bottles in full cry. Such 
pertinacity in the face of difficulty, such power of adaptation to 
new conditions, are the necessary prelude to the revival of British 
farming. This book will do much to create sympathy and under- 
standing of the countryman’s point of view among others of the 
community—and such understanding is the necessary preliminary 


to adult education in the countryside. 


The Work, Wealth, and Happiness of Mankind. By 


H. G. Wetts. Heinemann. 1os. 6d. 


Tue first thing which any critic must say about Mr. Wells’s new 
book—and should, if he be a critic of any sense or modesty, say 
in capital letters three times the ordinary size—is that it is an 
amazing and magnificent performance. It is nothing short of 
astonishing that any gne human mind, even aided by the col- 
laborators whom he thanks in his introduction, should have 
digested with such apparent ease the vast mass of ill-connected, 
ill-documented stuff which makes up the raw material for the 
Economic History and the economic conditions of the world, 
and produced from it so smooth-flowing, so interesting and 
exciting a synthesis. It is no less miraculous that a man of sixty- 
five should retain so fully the spring and the freshness of mind 
which enable him, not merely to digest and co-ordinate the stuff, 
but to write it up in such a way that the reader is continually 
pausing to exclaim, ‘“‘ Why, of course, that is the way to think of 
such-and-such !”’ or, ‘‘ Well, this is really right and sensible.” 
Mr. Wells, in this book, has done more for the study of economics 
by the great mass of people who ought to be studying them than, 
I should think, all the economists at present writing put together. 
And the present reviewer, who was an extensive critic of the 
Outline of History, would like to take this opportunity of thanking 
Mr. Wells for what he has done to Outline economics. 
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In addition to his grasp of subject-matter, Mr. Wells’s manner 
has mellowed with the passage of years. His earlier books have 
tended always to bring the reader up sharply at intervals with a 
bit of purely splenetic criticism of some person or idea or profession 
which had the misfortune to annoy him. In this book, nearly all 
the spleen has disappeared. Even the dons and the lawyers have 
been forgiven ; they are patted gently on the head, and told that 
they are really working quite hard, and cannot be held responsible 
for deficiencies in their upbringing. Only Marx and the Com- 
munists are still really bad boys, and have to be severely rebuked ; 
but perhaps in time Mr. Wells will soften his heart even to the 
Communists. 

It is not to be expected that a book of this size and scope— 
it contains over eight hundred pages, and deals with political 
systems, education, sport, and entertainment, and the position 
of women, as well as with economic problems—should be entirely 
without blemish. There are certain passages which seem dis- 
proportionately long—the introduction, for example, the account 
of the Putumayo and Congo rubber atrocities, and the lives of 
Vanderbilt and Jay Gould, amusing though some parts of the 
last-named excursus are. There are one or two incorrect or mis- 
leading passages, as when Mr. Wells seems to imply that European 
money-lending, until Reformation times, was a Jewish monopoly 
—though that may be careless writing. There is a really un- 
worthy scrap of attack upon equalitarianism, in which Mr. Wells 
does not so much fail to meet the equalitarian case as com- 
pletely fail to understand it ; and his account of the Nominalist- 
Realist controversy, though I sympathize thoroughly with his 
upholding of nominalist views, does not, it must be admitted, do 
justice to the Realists or deal with the problem of accounting for 
“general statements.’’ Finally, the book would, I think, have 
been better if its scope had been a little less wide. Some of the 
less specifically economic sections are too short to be really 
illuminating, and much of the political material has been stated, 
by Mr. Wells himself, elsewhere. It reads a little like repetition, 
and one misses the fire and freshness of the earlier chapters. (The 
section on ‘‘ The Réle of Women,” however, is a really balanced 
and thought-provoking study.) 

These, however, are all minor criticisms, and against them one 
must set a dozen or more passages of fresh and striking thought, 
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fresh in the sense, not of an oddity which had never occurred to 
any one before, but in the sense of applying obvious commonsense 
to problems which current economics makes out to be of unusual 
technical difficulty. Quotation would run to thousands of 
words, but I should like to mention Mr. Wells's treatment. of 
property, of ownership, and of money, as contributions which 
economists, as well as students and laymen, might well read with 
profit. In addition to these big sections, moreover, there are, 
scattered about throughout the book, remarks which make one 
chuckle with pleasure because of their appositeness. The account 
of proceedings and the Houses of Parliament, which “‘ look as if 
a late Gothic cathedral had had an illegitimate child by a Flemish 
town hall,’”’ and on closer acquaintance suggest that “‘ the archi- 
tects first designed the exterior and then rather inattentively 
fitted in an interior,” is a delight from start to finish ; so is the 
unkind remark about the meetings of “ great statesmen ’’ at 
Geneva, which “ are apt to be rather like the casual meetings 
of Guys in the London streets on the Fifth of November. The 
things flap about with their great eyes goggling at the photo- 
graphers and the reporters. The General Election bonfire will 
come sooner or later, and the next meeting may be of quite another 
pair of Guys.”’ 

Or take Mr. Wells on debt and monetary systems: ‘ There 
is no essential reason why a world-controlled monetary system 
should not be continually draining away indebtedness by a steady 
gentle continued monetary inflation ; why it should be necessary 
to upset the balance of production and consumption by ‘ savings,’ 
why the creation of new productive capital should be possible only 
by the evocation of debts. The economic mechanism of mankind 
groans under a vast burden of debt now, by habit and custom, 
and not by necessity. Debt prevents plenty, it is a restraint 
and a subtraction, but debt is no more essential to economic life 
than was human sacrifice to the building of a bridge or-the raising 
of wheat. Yet for ages men were unable to disentangle the one 
thing from the other.” 

Or, to turn to a less serious subject, who but Mr. Wells would 
have thought of pointing out that before the coming of electricity 
all lights had to stand on a base and burn upwards, whereas now 
“man can put lights under the bed-clothes or in his: mouth, 
upside-down or where he will’? But one can open the book 
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almost anywhere without failing to find some passage or _— 
deserving quotation. 

There is, however, a certain dissatisfaction which remains, 
particularly after reading the later chapters, and which arises, 
I feel, mainly because Mr. Wells has not really made up his mind 
about the very old problem of free-will in man. (He implies that 
it does not matter ; but it does.) In his opening chapters, which 
are a splendid and inspiring account of man’s conquest of nature 
and environment, he seems to be very near a sort of evolutionary 
determinism, saying, in effect, “‘ modern society is very new and 
has progressed enormously in the time. We must surely believe 
that these difficulties and doubts which we find will resolve them- 
selves, and that man, in far less time than he took to become 
Man, will become Utopian Man ”’—in which view he is really 
allied with the Marxists whom he so dislikes, though his termino- 
logy is rather different, and he is even less explicit about how he 
expects this result to arrive. Elsewhere, however, he seems to 
say that the evolution of human society is mot comparable with 
biological evolution, mainly because of the free-will of Man and 
his power to choose—and that the better-organized society which 
he expects will not, in fact, come unless men and women con- 
sciously desire and work for it, Hence arises his idea of an 
Open Conspiracy, which gets a brief mention here ; but he has, 
unfortunately, nowhere faced the problem of the driving force, the 
motive power, which is to compel his Open Conspirators not 
merely to do their own jobs well (which is comparatively easy) 
but to do what is not their job, to persuade or bully or teach 
masses of people who do not normally think or bother to bestir 
themselves. for change, to move the obstacles, like national 
boundaries or Parliamentary procedure or blasphemy laws, 
which stand in the way. He is quite right in saying that, 
historically, social changes have been instigated and guided by 
educated persons—whom he calls ‘“‘ the priestly persona ’’ ; what 
he does not inquire is where the force came from that the educated 
person guided. The educated person, by himself or by them- 
selves, is as helpless as Roger Bacon; it is when he can ally 
himself with, and guide, a half-educated or uneducated army of 
discontent that change comes. Open Conspirators are apt to 
be all over the shop, looking for their allies in different corners and 
quarrelling among themselves ; the job of making political change, 
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even in the widest sense, is a job which demands political know- 
ledge and discipline, not merely goodwill, even when reinforced 
by impatience. 

That is, fundamentally, why Mr. Wells is ungenerous and 
suspicious about the Russian experiment, and sniffy about the 
League of Nations. He is, really, a deeply unorganizable person, 
bitterly distrustful of secretaries and committees of any kind ; 
and while he can admire whole-heartedly business and factory 
organization which will not touch his personal liberty, will even 
enhance it by giving him more things to buy, he shies instinctively 
at any political organization which might touch him. But the 
political organization is as necessary as the others, and it is there, 
as Mr. Wells knows quite well, that we desperately need the dis- 
interested drive at the moment. It is not his job; but he might 
be more sympathetic to those whose job it is. He is a splendid 
trumpeter ; but the trumpeter does not direct the battle. 

Meanwhile, however, he is a splendid trumpeter ; and this 
book deserves, far more than the thin satire which now bears the 
name, the title of Brave New World. 

M. I. C. 


Sight and Sound: A Review of Modern Aids to 
Learning. British Institute of Adult Education. Price 1s. 


THE summer issue of Sight and Sound appeared in July. To 
the many expressions of goodwill which were published in the 
first number of the Magazine have now been added messages of 
welcome from Sir John Reith, Director-General of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and from Professor Ernest Barker, of 
Cambridge. 

On all sides the importance of this magazine is being 
recognized, for there is a growing realization of the part which 
gramophones, films, lanterns, broadcasting, etc., can play in the 
educational process. The fear which was once expressed that 
these might oust the teacher from his or her strong position is 
fast losing ground. These mechanical aids to learning are making 
the task of the teacher easier, but they will never supplant his 
services. The human personality will always be needed, and 
the direction and guidance of the teacher can never be forfeited. 
Nor can the new devices spare,the intellectual effort on the part 
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of the student. To quote from Professor Ernest Barker’s 
message, ‘‘ real learning and teaching are never too easy, because 
they both involve a painful effort of the mind and a genuine 
‘ discipline.’ The new ‘aids’ cannot spare us that effort and 
discipline, but they can do two other things—they can reward 
us for making it, by giving us sights and sounds which we can 
really understand and enjoy after we have gone through the 
sweat and toil ; and they can illustrate and corroborate what we 
have made an effort to learn—and so fix it firmer and deeper in 
our minds.” 

This is the general approach of those under whose auspices 
Sight and Sound is appearing. They are concerned to give wider 
publicity to the use of these instruments in educational and 
cultural work. The Joint Committee responsible for the Magazine 
includes representatives from the Commission on Educational 
and Cultural Films, and the aims of that body in respect of films 
are the aims of Sight and Sound. It is desirous of bringing before 
the public the best films available in the confident hope that this 
is the best method for raising the public appreciation of films. 
The Commission has made plain in its Report ‘‘ The Film in 
National Life’’ that the need in this country is for a positive 
agency which will encourage good films rather than discourage 
bad, and which will exercise a constructive critical influence over 
the whole field of cinematography. In this sense it is not con- 
cerned with Censorship, and likewise the object of Sight and 
Sound is not to decry any particular film or instrument. It 
offers information to its readers, it gives advice and helpful 
criticism in the belief that this is what is needed in this particular 
field at the present time. 

Experiments are proceeding all over the country, and there 
is no other channel through which information about the work 
can be made available to just the people who wish to have it, 
who are themselves interested in the promotion of education and 
culture with the help of these new scientific devices. 

The Magazine also provides a means of communication 
between the producers of these instruments and all those interested 
in education in its widest sense. The manufacturer is realizing 
the needs and difficulties of the teacher, and is alive to the all- 
round benefit which will result from the production of efficient 
yet cheap and simple machines. Experiments in such production 
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are being made continually. The promoters of Sight and Sound 
are indeed indebted to manufacturers for their co-operation from 
the beginning. Without their active assistance it would have 
been impossible to arrange the Exhibitions of Mechanical Aids 
to Learning which took place in 1930 and 1931, and the publica- 
tion of Sight and Sound is a direct consequence of the enthusiasm 
aroused by those two Exhibitions. 

A glance at the contents indicates that Sight and Sound 
covers a wide field. The first issue included contributions from 
Mr. Victor Hely-Hutchinson, who outlined the methods he is 
adopting to develop appreciation of modern music through 
broadcast talks, concerts, and gramophone records, from Mr. 
Lloyd James, who dealt with the language possibilities of the 
gramophone, and from Miss M. Somerville, the B.B.C. School Talks 
Director. The work of the Commission on Educational and 
Cultural Films was described by Mr. A. C. Cameron, one of its 
Joint Hon. Secretaries; and Mr. F. A. Hoare, who took part in 
producing the report ‘‘ Sound Films in Schools ”’ (dealing with the 
Middlesex experiment), surveyed some of the practical problems 
to be faced in producing teaching films for classroom work. 
Other contributions in the first number covered the possibilities 
of the film as an instrument of publicity (Mr. H. R. Payne), 
problems of teaching geography by film (Mr. J. Fairgrieve), the 
Cinema and the Empire (Mr. J. Russell Orr) ; Professor Heath 
discussed the advantages to be derived by the teacher and 
lecturer from the new instruments ; Miss C. A. Lejeune, the film 
critic of the Observer, added a select list of recommended films, 
while Mr. W. C. Keay dealt with the possibilities of television in 
the field of education. 

In the current number (Summer 1932), Professor T. H. Pear, 
Professor of Psychology at the University of Manchester, con- 
siders Art-Forms in Speech ; Mr. F. G. Thomas, of the W.E.A., 
describes the results of an experiment in visual education among 
the villages of South Devon ; the place of the lantern slide in 
teaching is considered by Mr. A. Clow Ford; Mr. John Grierson 
of the Empire Marketing Board considers the function of the 
artist and the teacher in the making of an instructional film, 
while the Documentary Film is covered by Mr. A. Buchanan, 
the Producer and Editor of the Ideal Sound Cine-Magazine. 
A section is devoted to the Gramophone, and this includes a note 
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cn record progress in 1932, a statement on the Gramophone in 
Schools, by Mr. T. Hall, Chief Inspector, West Ham Education 
Committee, and an article on the gramophone as a Musical Aid 
by Mr. T. L. MacDonald. In the latter Mr. MacDonald points 
out some limitations of the gramophone in the study of music, 
and insists that a special technique is necessary. to handle it with 
the best results. Other contributors include Mr. E. P. L. Pelly 
on Film Technique and Education, Mr. H. D. Waley on the 
Screen as a Mechanical Blackboard, Mr. Norman M. Johnson on 
Broadcasting and the Film Lantern. In addition there are 
articles on Publicity by Film (The Film in Politics), and on 
Amateur Film Production (Power, the Film of the Cambridge 
University Cinema Society), Technical and Trade Reviews, and 
sections on Books Worth Reading and Films to See by Miss 
C. A. Lejeune. 

This will give some indication of the variety of interest 
which is being maintained, and will prove—in the words of the 
Foreword to the first number—‘‘ that the platform afforded by 
Sight and Sound will not suffer from any lack of ideas, scholarship, 
and imagination.” The endeavour of the sponsors of the 
Magazine is to call the attention of the educational world to this 
new movement which is now gaining ground every day, and their 
belief is that Sight and Sound will “win a place in the office of 
every educational administrator, in the library of every training 
college and school and on the table of all progressive teachers, 
lecturers, organizers, and social workers.”’ 


The History of the Middle Ages. By J. W. Tuompson. 
Kegan Paul. ? 15s. 


ProFEssOR THOMPSON has undertaken, in this book, a task. which 
is well-nigh impossible of satisfactory fulfilment, viz. to give, 
in one volume of four hundred odd pages, both an account of the 
confusing and confounded political history of the years between 
A.D. 300 and 1500, and a description of the social institutions of 
medieval Europe. Difficult as his task is, however, it would 
have been less difficult, and the result of his labours more valuable 
to the student, if he had not begun at the wrong end, if, that. is 
to-say, he had started by getting the lines of social development 
clear in his reader's mind and only thereafter introducing him 
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to the tangles of the descendants of Charlemagne, the Swabians 
and Hohenstaufens, the Guelphs and Ghibellines, and so forth. 
For knowledge, in spite of the limitations of historians, has 
increased considerably since Cunningham wrote his History of 
Western Civilization; and we are now in a position to say 
definitely that no history of the medieval world is adequate 
unless its writer has thoroughly absorbed two facts—first, that 
the institutions are of immeasurably greater importance than 
the political changes, and, secondly, that what is known as 
Christendom, i.e. the area of Northern and Western Europe 
which paid service to the Church of Rome, is only a part, and, 
until the late medieval period not a very important part, of the 
civilized world. Any ninth-century ‘‘ map of civilization,’’ even 
if the Far East be excluded, must visualize, first, the Byzantine 
Empire, with its stable economy and its rich and magnificent 
capital, Christianizing the Balkans and sending long trails of 
Greco-Roman heritage through Russia right to the Scandinavian 
borders ;. secondly, the Arab States in the Mediterranean and the 
Near East, preserving that same heritage throughout the con- 
quered countries and adding to it Eastern science and specula- 
tion ; thirdly, the free and secular city of Venice, an island and 
trading unit which looks forward to the new age; and, only 
fourth, the poor and barbaric agricultural communities of 
“ Christendom,”’ depending upon the Church for organization 
and civilization, and, at that, unable to put up any reasonable 
defence against the Norsemen or to make real efforts to reclaim 
the forests and marshes beyond the Elbe. The long past influence 
of the Churches on education, together with the great develop- 
ment of Western Europe after the Renaissance, have induced a 
narrowly teleological view of medieval history ; but it is surely 
time that the perspective was somewhat corrected, that students 
should be taught that Constantinople was roughly twenty-five 
times as big as London, that the manorial system was neither 
universal nor the highest form of agricultural economy known 
at the time of the Conquest, and that scientists lived and worked 
in Europe before Roger Bacon. 

Professor Thompson has some conception of the larger 
civilizations surrounding Christendom ; but he has not really 
absorbed them into his mind, so that his references are apt to be 
jejune and misleading. He knows that the time of Charlemagne 
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was not a “ golden age,’’ nor a vast improvement upon that of 
Clovis; but he has not, in spite of Pirenne, fully realized the 
effects of the Islamic conquests, either the economic decline of 
the unconquered parts of the Western Roman Empire, or the 
economic prosperity of the Christians who fell under Moham- 
medan rule. His treatment of the Norse influence is inadequate ; 
he says the Northmen were “ pure barbarians’’ (whatever that 
may mean); but he does not see how far the revivifying force 
in Northern Europe which made possible the Crusades and the 
great reclamations came direct from the organizing ability of the 
countrymen of Cnut and Rollo. His treatment of the manorial 
system is brief and hasty, bringing out neither its limitations in 
extent nor its slow eastward spread; and his two scrappy 
references to the Civitas Dei would give the casual reader the 
somewhat startling impression that St. Augustine was a Donatist. 
These inadequacies arise mainly, as I have indicated, from the 
way in which Professor Thompson has approached his task. 
For the rest, his book contains a great deal of information with a 
few inaccuracies (e.g. Roger Guiscard was not Duke of Apulia), 
and a number of useful maps, dates, and genealogies. For one 
who wishes frequently to refer to facts of the Middle Ages with- 
out having to cart about with him the Cambridge Medieval History 
his book will be valuable, and that in itself is praise. But as an 
introduction to the subject it cannot be recommended. 
M. I..C. 


Adult Education and Unemployment. World Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. Price 2s. 6d. 


SINCE the last number of the Journal went to press the World 
Association for Adult Education has published the Report of the 
Vienna Conference on Adult Education and Unemployment, and 
although this notice comes somewhat belatedly, and many of our 
readers may already have had opportunity of reading the Report, 
we cannot forbear from calling attention to it. The significance 
and the immensity of the problem of unemployment in the leading 
countries of Europe, and in the United States of America, are 
succinctly stated. Mr. Spencer Miller’s speech on the Displace- 
ment of the Human Machine, outlines the increasing magnitude 
of such displacement throughout the whole history of mankind, 
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and as he approaches nearer to our own times the frightening 
thunder of the rising sea of unemployment sounds menacingly 
in our ears. The question as to how far the responsibility 
for unemployment might be laid at industry’s door was ably 
dealt with by Mr. A. S. Firth. Dr. V. Engelhardt considered 
what adult education’s response should be to this problem, 
speaking from his wide knowledge of German experience, and 
Professor Kozak drew the threads together in a speech which 
ably lives up to its title, ‘‘ The Challenge of Unemployment to 
Adult Education.” 

Admittedly the Report makes no claim to offering any 
solution of the problem. The justification for its presentation 
lies in the fact that it does reveal the significance of the problem 
over a widespread area. No nation lives to itself to-day. Inter- 
national—whether we will or no—is a word that each of us must 
have in our vocabulary and in constant use whatever our calling, 
and when we apprehend the problem internationally then, and 
then alone, can we hope to set in motion some countervailing 
action. 
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